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York 36, N. Y. 
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Purcell, Exec. Secretary, The Society for Applied Anthropology, 150 
E. 35th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


JUNE 
New York, N. Y. Hotel Statler 


National Industrial Recreation Assn. 15th Annual Conference. National 
Industrial Recreation Assn. 203 N. Wabash Ave. Chicago 1, Ill. 

Pasadena, Calif. 

California Institute of Technology. 9th Annual Summer Conferences on 
Personnel Administration & Managerial Development. Robert D. 
Gray, Director, Industrial Relations Section, California Institute of 
Technology, Pasadena, Calif. 
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Edttor te Keader:- 


Finpinc EnoucH Younc WoMEN to 
handle a mass of clerical routine was 
worrying an old friend with whom I had 
lunch the other day. He is personnel di- 
rector of an institution with a very large 
office staff. He said he thought he would 
have to consider seriously the employment 
of older women and young men. As a 
matter of fact, he had employed recently 
half a dozen young men and was surprised 
to find that he could get acceptable candi- 
dates much more easily than he could find 
acceptable young women. 

I told him of a mid-west insurance 
company that has had great success em- 
ploying older women for clerical jobs. They 
found it possible to attract a great many 
women who had had clerical experience 
before marriage and who now found that, 
with the family growing up, they had time 
on their hands. 

Fortunately, this company is located 
away from the center of the city and can 
draw from their immediate area because it 
eliminates long travel to the center of the 
city. My friend talked about the coming of 
electronic methods and its promise of 
reducing the number of clerical workers 
necessary. He agreed readily that the 
achievement of this dream was still some 
years away and probably he had better 
solve his problem right away without wait- 
ing for electronics. 





Tgn Untrep States Senators Recetvep 
$198,000 in cash contributions from labor 
organizations in the 1954 congressional 
campaign. This is only a part of the total 
of $2,000,000 shown by the records to have 
been contributed by labor groups to this 
campaign—to reward members of Congress 
who voted “‘right’’ and to punish those 
who voted “‘wrong’’. 

This information was reported in the 


newspapers by David Lawrence in his 
column dated February 15th, and he says 
that the information was gathered from the 
office of the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

In view of the fuss made over the poor 
judgment exhibited by a recent contribu- 
tion from a business source, the cool facts 
in the situation seem to indicate the steady 
development of a ‘‘double standard"’ in the 
use of cash to influence members of Con- 
gress. 





I was a little self-comscious at times in 
England when I spoke of an elevator only to be 
reminded that it is a ‘‘lift’’. I was heartened to 
learn that in Scotland they call them elevators. 





In ENGLAND I was Given a Copy of 
“The Constitution of the Joint Advisory 
Councils’, at the Mitcham plant of Philips 
Electrical Industries, Ltd. This is intended 
to provide machinery for the discussion of 
points of mutual interest between manage- 
ment and employees. ‘‘With the express 
purpose of improving industrial relations 
within the factory and thus increasing the 
efficiency of the factory by mutual co- 
operation.”’ 

This plan of joint advisory councils is 
a very remarkable institution, in the light 
of union relations as we know them in the 
United States. Here is a large plant of over 
5000 employees, unionized in practically 
every department, and yet the constitution 
referred to provides the machinery for dis- 
cussion between management and employee 
representatives on all of the usual problems 
which arise. Specifically, it provides for 
application and interpretation of agreements 
reached between the central trade unions; 
conditions of employment, etc.; production; 
safety; discipline; and all the rest of the 
usual questions which arise between organ- 
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ized labor and management. Yet the elected 
committees are not union committees. In 
this particular shop membership on the 
committee to represent employees is re- 
stricted to shop stewards. This appears to 
be on the grounds that shop stewards have 
the experience to deal with such matters 
and have already demonstrated sufficient 
leadership to indicate that they are 
equipped to carry out the function of 
employee representative. The constitution 
explicitly provides: 

“Every employee over 18 years of age 

will be entitled to vote, whether trade 

unionist or not.” 
The plan is very elaborate and provides for 
a number of committees. It goes into detail 
as to how they shall function and what sub- 
jects they may deal with, the latter being 
very broadly stated. 

One of the most interesting paragraphs 
reads as follows: 

“While the management continued to 
hold the view that it is the right of 
every employee personally and with- 
out duress, to decide for himself 
whether he joins a union or not, they 
would like to see a position where 
their employees belong to a union hav- 
ing agreements with the employers’ 
federation, since it is only with those 
unions, or their representatives, that 
the company negotiates. Such a posi- 
tion would be beneficial to both 
parties.” 

This statement is typical of the attitude 
of the companies which I visited in Eng- 
land. They all negotiate with the em- 
ployers’ federation, and wages and other 
general conditions of employment are gov- 
erned by these agreements. However, in 
every case these plants are strictly open- 
shop and, while nearly all employees belong 
to unions, many do not. The quoted para- 
graph emphasizes the policy of all of these 
companies to protect an employee in his 
tight to join or not join a union, and to 
work or not work as he pleases. 


The ‘‘right to work"’ is clearly estab- 
lished and firmly maintained in England, 
which should provide a lesson for us. 





Definition of English toast: bread which has 
been toasted in the kitchen and brought to the 
table in a rack where each piece of toast can be 
reached by air and thoroughly cooled before eating. 
Still, the English breakfast is a wonderful 
thing. It is substantial and sticks to your ribs. 
The only things I couldn't get used to were the 
stuff they called coffee, which tasted like nothing 
you ever heard of, and the carefully cooled toast. 
It reminds me somewhat of the many breakfasts I 
have had in California where so often, with 
oranges growing all around, you have to take 
frozen orange juice. 





An Unuappy ExpgriENCE WITH THE 
CairorniA Lasor Cope in connection 
with Section 1os0 was discussed in the 
November issue of PersonNEL JourNAL. I 
have a letter from Edward P. Park, Labor 
Commissioner for the State of California, 
who says that he would like to “‘correct 
certain misleading impressions which may 
be obtained from it’’. He goes on to say: 

“Labor Code Sections 1050 and 1053 
do not prevent or prohibit an employer 
from giving truthful information about a 
former employee without a request for 
such information. They merely provide 
that the furnishing of such information 
without a special request creates a pre- 
sumption that there has been a violation of 
Labor Code Section 1050, and that the 
burden is upon the person so doing to 
show that there was no misrepresentation 
and no attempt to prevent the former 
employee from obtaining employment.” 

The article by Mrs. Parke in the No- 
vember issue relates her experience. Mr. 
Park takes a different view which we are 
glad to report. 

Computsory UNIoNiIsM 1s SPREADING 
LIkE A Cancer. The right of an employee 
to do as he pleases—to belong to a union 
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or not to belong—to work or not to work— 
is rapidly being whittled away. The trend 
if it continues will place every working 
citizen in a strait jacket; he will be com- 
pelled not only to join a union but to have 
dues checked off from his pay by his em- 
ployer. Furthermore, the union officials 
who receive those checked-off dues have the 
right to spend them for almost any purpose, 
including direct political action in favor of 
candidates approved by the labor bosses. 

It is a strange fact that in England, 
where unionism has existed much longer 
and has much more complete coverage, the 
union and closed shops are less common. 
It is very unusual for a union to receive its 
dues through the check-off. A large em- 
ployer in England says the collection of 
dues is the union’s problem and there is no 
reason to do it for them. 

The National Right-to-Work Com- 
mittee, Washington, D. C., has recently 
issued a brochure answering the question, 
“Do right-to-work laws help or hurt the 
economy?”’ It lists facts tending to show 
that the right-to-work laws do not inter- 
fere with industrial progress. The average 
per capita earnings of workers have grown 
faster in states with the so-caiicd right-to- 
work laws than in the rest of the country. 
Non-agricultural employment has likewise 
increased faster and, significantly, the 
number of idle man-days from strikes and 
work-stoppages is substantially lower in 
the twelve right-to-work states than in the 
rest of the country. 








PERSONNEL PROVERB 
‘A supervisor may ‘get by’ with thinking about de- 
tails, but the executive must be able to think in prin- 
ciples." 
Fred Smith, Consultant 





There is a lot of nonsense put out about 
the evils of the .right-to-work laws. The 
issue is a very simple one: shall an American 
citizen have the right to decide whether to 
join a union or not to join a union? The 
American Civil Liberties Union has not 


had the courage to face up to the real 
issue. A letter dated February 8, 1956, 
signed by Allen Reitman, Assistant Di- 
rector of the Union, gives a reply to my 
question on this subject. Mr. Reitman says, 
“Our labor committee is presently working 
on a new statement, which will present 
more fully our reasons for believing that 
the union and closed shops do not raise a 
civil liberties question."’ Apparently the 
American Civil Liberties Union thinks it is 
important that persons accused of Com- 
munism have the right to present their 
case and be defended, but there is no right 
of an American citizen to object to being 
compelled to join a union and pay dues, the 
disposition of which is outside his control. 

Over the years the American Civil 
Liberties Union has done an outstanding 
job in zealously fighting for the preserva- 
tion of individual rights. It has many times 
followed unpopular courses and has per- 
sisted in its defense of individual liberties 
in the face of almost hysterical public 
attitudes. The leadership of the Union is 
comprised of able, public-spirited people— 
men and women of extraordinary courage. 
It is all the more disappointing to see their 
astigmatism on such a vital subject as the 
right of the individual to join a union or 
not join, as he sees fit. 

It is beyond my comprehension how 
the A.C.L.U. can have side-stepped this 
issue. It is more remarkable in the face of 
the fact that in England, where individual 
liberties are equally fought for, union and 
closed shops are less common and the 
check-off is likewise uncommon. In England 
it is the employer who is protecting the 
un-unionized employee, and in nearly all 
the important British plants the union and 
non-union men work side by side, even 
though the non-union workers are a very 
small minority. 

The only tangible reason I have been 
given for the decision of the American Civil 
Liberties Union on this question is in 
their release dated February 17, 1955: 
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“While there is yet insufficient in- 
formation as to the effect of the law on 
civil liberties, the history of interference 
with civil liberties in labor organizations 
gives ground for concern that they carry 
the potential danger of being used directly 
to obstruct the exercise of basic organizing 
rights like the hiring of halls for union 
meetings.’’ The italicizing of the word 
‘‘potential’’ is mine. Apparently the possi- 
bility that these laws will be used to pre- 
vent unions from hiring a hall for union 
meetings is sufficient ground to deny an 
individual the right to choose not to join a 
union. It is past belief how this logic will 
hold. 

I suggest that the American Civil 
Liberties Union review its attitude toward 
the so-called right-to-work statutes of 
states that are intent on preserving the 
civil liberties of their citizens. 





PERSONNEL PROVERB 
The company that needs a salary standards plan is 
already paying for it. 
W. H. Klippert 





At THE PrEstIpENTs’ CONFERENCE OF 
THE PrinTING INpuUsTRY oF AMERICA Many 
interesting experiences were recited by 
members of the conference. One of the most 
dramatic was told by Frank F. Pfeiffer 
of the Reynolds and Reynolds Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, a large printing organiza- 
tion. He told from his own experience how 
they broke up a dictatorship management 
that had existed in that company from the 
beginning. The former head had been a 
tyrant. 

When Pfeiffer took over he found that 
the spirit of autocracy had permeated the 
whole organization deeply. The super- 
intendents gave the foremen no freedom 
of choice of machinery or methods, and the 
foremen had similarly treated the men 
under them. Pfeiffer was concerned with 
the necessity of developing more initiative 
and ability to carry responsibility on the 
part of key men in a growing organization. 

“Let's really live our new policy of 


making foremen a part of management by 
giving them a chance to take up with an 
immediate superior any complaint or sug- 
gestion they may not have been able to 
get a hearing on,"’ the new manager told 
his associates. A genuine open-door policy 
was inaugurated and the president of the 
company made himself available to anyone 
who wished to see him. At first there were 
a number of deep-seated resentments aired. 
Securing a hearing alone helped. 

After the foremen had had a few 
months free access to the president and an 
opportunity to get rid of all their com- 
plaints and frustrations, management told 
them that now the same privilege was going 
to be made available to every rank and 
file employee in the organization. Anyone 
who wished to could go to top manage- 
ment with a suggestion or complaint, with 
no more formality than telling the foremen 
they were leaving the job temporarily. 

The foremen didn’t quite like this idea 
and fussed a good deal about it. But, having 
been given the same privilege, they could 
not very well deny it to their own people. 
The result was a gradual growth of freedom 
of expression throughout the organization, 
which brought with it a corresponding 
increase in initiative, which made for 
smoother operation and increased produc- 
tion. 

Many companies have what they call 
an open-door policy but it doesn’t seem to 
make much difference. People who try to 
walk through the door are often so coolly 
received that they do not come a second 
time. A genuine open-door policy, however, 
operates to make accessible the people 
who can deal successfully with complaints 
and frustrations at lower levels. There 
seems to be a great human need tc be able 
to speak out and ‘“‘get off my chest things 
that bother me’’. 


Wad May 





“How Do I Get a Raise in Salary?” 


By Janet S. DincEe 
Personnel Department 


Tradesmens Bank and Trust Company, Philadelphia 


W: BELIEVE the answers to these 29 
questions will drop enough clues that 
you won't need to ask this question when 
you ve finished reading about our Job Eval- 
uation, Performance Rating and Salary Re- 
view. For best results we suggest that you 
start at question No. 1 and continue read- 
ing the questions and answers in sequence. 
If you believe you know all the answers and 
you like little tests, you might ask a member of 
your family or a friend to read the questions and 
mark you right or wrong on the answers you give. 


Jos Evatuation 
1. How Does Tradesmens Decide My Salary? 


First, it considers the value of the 
job you are holding as compared with 
other jobs in the bank and as compared 
with other jobs in the community. We 
call this *‘Job Evaluation.”’ 

Second, it considers how well you 
perform your job, whether you are pro- 
gressing or standing still or even slipping. 
This we call ‘‘Performance Rating.” 

Third, it reviews your individual 
salary in comparison with the rate range 
established for your job and with your 
personal performance in that job. This we 
call “‘Salary Review.”’ 


2. Who Rates My Job? 


The Job Rating Committee composed 
of five officers and five key employes, repre- 
senting the various departments of the 
bank. Every two years five members retire 
and five new ones are appointed so that at 
least half the members are experienced 
raters. 





How much are employees entitled to 
know about their pay? Herbert H. 
Herzog, Tradesmens Vice President, 
believes in ‘‘telling all’’. This is 
Miss Dingee’s statement just as it 
appeared in‘ Tradeland’’, the com- 
pany's publication for employees. Several 
years’ experience with such candor on 
the subject has convinced bank officers 
that it pays to answer every question 
employees might raise—that the policy 
is constructiv: and wholesome in its 
results. 





3. How Can the Job Rating Committee Know 
What I do? 


Each member of this committee re- 
ceives and studies a complete description 
of your duties and responsibilities. To- 
gether, the ten members of this committee 
represent all major departments of the bank 
and have had wide personal experience 
touching on the problems which are part 
of your work. If they feel they do not 
understand some part of your job, they 
request additional information. 


4. Who Described My Job? 


You or the person who did the work 
before you supplied the information to 
a member of our Personnel Department 
who, in turn, wrote a description of your 
job. The finished description was reviewed 
and approved by your department head 
before it went to the Rating Committee. 
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5. Can I See My Job Description? 


Of course. Either your department head 
or the Personnel Department will be glad 
to go over it with you. 


6. How Does the Rating Committee Rate My 
Job? 


After each member has studied your 
job description, he compares your duties 
and responsibilities with the standard 
guides in his evaluation manual. Then he 
compares the values factor by factor with 
those of other jobs in the bank to see that 
your job is fairly treated in comparison with 
the many other jobs which have been rated 
over past years. Next, he gets together with 
his rating partner and irons out minor 
differences of opinion. Finally, all the mem- 
bers meet to discus; any remaining differ- 
ences. If there should be a disagreement, the 
members vote to arrive at a decision. It is 
interesting to realize that the committee has 
had to resort to voting on only about 15% 
of the decisions made since 1953. 


7. What Factors Decide the Value of My Job? 


Judgment: the number, kinds and com- 
plexity of decisions you are required to 
make. Supervision: the nature of the super- 
vision you are required to exercise and the 
number of people you supervise; and the 
nature of supervision exercised over you. 
Money, Securities, Property, and Other Valu- 
ables: your responsibility that these valu- 
ables belonging to either our customers or 
the bank are handled honestly and care- 
fully. Public Contacts: your responsibility 
for good humor, tact and understanding in 
dealing not only with customers, pro- 
spective customers and the public but also 
in dealing with other employes and super- 
visors within the bank. Age, Education, 
Training, and Experience: the basic back- 
ground which you need to meet the re- 
sponsibilities of your job in order to do 
your work competently. 


8. Does the Job Rating Committee Rate Me? 


Definitely NOT. Your supervisor and 
department head are the only people 
familiar enough with your performance to 
do this. 


9. If I Assume New Duties—Will I Get a 


Raise? 


That depends. If the duties make the 
job much more responsible, the value of the 
job will increase and your salary will be 
reviewed in light of this added responsi- 
bility. If the duties replace some which 
have been discontinued or have tapered off, 
the value of your job may not change 
materially. In any case, your performance 
will determine whether you will receive an 
increase. 


10. Who Decides When My Job Should Be Re- 
valued? 


Your department head and/or the 
Personnel Department who have copies of 
the description of your job as it was when 
valued and who can determine whether the 
duties and responsibilities have changed 
enough to warrant a request for re-evalua- 
tion. You yourself can always ask for a 
review if you believe your responsibilities 
have changed. 


11. What Happens When I Get to the Top of 
the Rate Range? 


If your performance is good, your de- 
partment head will make every effort to 
see that you are trained for more responsible 
work so that you may advance within the 
department. If this is not possible, the Vice- 
President in charge of your department in 
conjunction with the Personnel Depart- 
ment will recommend your transfer and 
promotion to another department where 
you will have greater opportunity to ad- 
vance. 


12. Then I Can Expect Continual Advancement? 


Yes, within the limitations of your 
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own personal capacity to assume more 
responsible work. Sometimes, it may be 
necessary however to wait until you have 
been thoroughly trained, your replacement 
has been trained, and the promotion may be 
made without upsetting the personnel of 
other departments. 


PERFORMANCE RATING 


13. How Will I Know Whether My Performance 
Is Satisfactory? 


There are three ways for you to find 
the answer to this question: 

The first is through your daily working 
contact with your supervisor. 

The second is an informal conference 
with cither your supervisor or department 
head in which you review your performance 
over the past six months or year, stressing 
the way you have handled actual work 
situations. 

The third is a conference between you 
and your department head or a member of 
the Personnel Department to go over the 
performance report in your file. 


14. Who Performance Rates Me? 


In all cases your supervisor and/or de- 
partment head. Wherever possible, both 
your supervisor and department head dis- 
cuss your progress before completing your 
report. This tends to give a broader picture 
of your performance by bringing out your 
good points and your weaknesses and by 
minimizing the chances of personal favor- 
itism. 


15. On What Qualities Am I Performance 
Rated? 


Working Relations: your willingness to 
help others and your ability to work 
harmoniously and effectively with people, 
including: Your fellow employes, your 
superiors, your subordinates, people from 
other departments, the bank’s customers 
and the public. 

Amount of Work: the number of assign- 


ments you complete in your over-all day-to- 
day work. 

Quality of Work: the thoroughness, ac- 
curacy, and orderliness of your work. 

Dependability: the amount of super- 
vision you require in turning out the re- 
quired volume of work and the desired 
quality of work. 

Over-All Performance: this covers not 
only the above qualities but also all other 
important qualities, such as: 

Interest: the interest you demonstrate 
in your immediate job, the work of 
your unit, related work, Tradesmens 
Bank, and in the field of banking. 

Knowledge: your knowledge of your 
own and related work. 

Ability to Grasp and Retain Instruc- 
tions: your ability to grasp explana- 
tions, master new routine, and your 
ability to retain this knowledge. 

Judgment: your ability to make deci- 
sions and the wisdom of your decisions 
in the absence of detailed instructions. 

Ask yourself these questions: 

—Do I consider all the significant 
facts before deciding? 

—Am I able to select the key facts 
and weigh them properly? 

—Do I foresee the results of my 
decisions? 

—Can I make up my mind when faced 
with a decision? 

Initiative: your ability and your 
willingness to think and do things 
without prompting or in the absence 
of your supervisor. Your resourceful- 
ness in solving ordinary difficulties in 
your work and in offering suggestions 
for improvement. 

Appearance: your personal grooming, 
the appropriateness of your clothing 
and your carriage. 

Attendance: the frequency and dura- 
tion of any absences you may have had. 


. Is My Performance Always Reported on a 
Standardized Form? 


No. No form can ever hope to cover 
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all the personal aspects which crop up. 
Informal memorandums and/or comments 
about your accomplishments, difficulties, 
and shortcomings may be added to your 
file. 


17. How Often Is My Performance Rated? 


If you are a new employe or have 
recently been transferred, your supervisor or 
department head prepares a preliminary 
report within go days to indicate your 
friendliness, the regularity and promptness 
of your attendance, your attitude toward 
instruction, the interest you show in your 
work and the other work of your depart- 
ment, and the qualities you have which he 
thinks will make you become a good 
permanent addition to your department. 
After you have been on the job for six 
months, your supervisor or department 
head prepares a regular performance report. 
Every six months during your first year 
and a half a new report is prepared. After 
two years of satisfactory performance, this 
report is prepared annually. If your per- 
formance is erratic or is improving or slip- 
ping rapidly, your work will be rated every 
six months in fairness to you. 


18. Where Are My Performance Reports Kept? 


In your file in the Personnel Depart- 
ment. 


19. Can I See My Performance Rating? 


Through your department head you can 
make arrangements with either the Vice- 
President in charge of your department or 
the Personnel Department to go over your 
performance report. 


20. Will I Get a Raise If I Improve in Any 
Quality? 


If your performance is already satis- 
factory, every noticeable improvement will 
increase your chance of getting a raise. 
If your performance was not quite up to par, 
every sustained improvement helps to make 


you a more desirable employe and therefore 
more secure in your job. Whenever your 
salary comes up for periodic review, your 
entire file—including all your performance 
reports and memorandums as well as your 
attendance is carefully examined. Some- 
times you will need to improve a great 
deal in more than one quality before your 
department head and the Vice-President in 
charge of your department feel your work is 
worth an increase in salary. 


21. Who Can Answer My Questions About My 


Performance? 


If in doubt, call the Personnel Depart- 
ment who will direct you to the proper 
person. 


SataryY Revizew 
22. How Often Is My Salary Reviewed? 


If you are a new employe, your progress 
and salary are reviewed go days after your 
employment. Thereafter your progress is 
reviewed every six months from the date 
of your employment or from the date of 
your latest increase. This applies to all 
employes except a few senior people who 
are reviewed on an annual basis. 


23. Who Reviews My Salary? 


Each month the officer in charge of 
your department receives a list of every 
person in his department whose perform- 
ance is coming up for review the following 
month. Your supervising officer is asked to 
make recommendations to give or not to 
give increases to the various persons listed, 
and the amount of each increase. In most 
cases he will consult with your department 
head and/or supervisor so that he is up-to- 
date and thoroughly informed about your 
progress. 

During the review of your salary, your 
performance, your progress, your status in 
relation to the rate range for your job and 
in relation to other employes who may be 
doing the same kind of work are all con- 
sidered before any decision is made. 
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24. What Factors Determine Whether I Get an 
Increase? 


The four basic factors which determine 
whether you get an increase are: 

One: a comparison of your performance 
with the requirements of your job. For 
example, if your work requires accuracy 
and thoroughness, how well do you measure 
up to this requirement? If it requires judg- 
ment, how good has been your judgment? If 
it requires tact, how tactful have you been? 

Two: a comparison between your 
performance and that of the other people 
in your particular line of work. For ex- 
ample, do you produce the most work and 
the most accurate work? Do you have the 
most errors? Or, are you somewhere in be- 
tween these two extremes? This comparison 
is made so that the best performers will get 
first preference in any merit increases to be 
granted; the next best performers, next 
preference; and the poorer performers will 
not be favored. 

Three: a comparison of how well you 
do your work today with how well you 
did it six months or more ago. This is done 
so that your self-improvement may be 
adequately recognized. 

Four: a comparison between your 
salary and the rate range for your job as 
established through our Job Evaluation 
program, so that you will be neither under- 
paid, to the detriment of yourself; nor over- 
paid, to the detriment of our other em- 
ployes. 


25. How Important Is My Attendance? 


When your salary comes up for review, 
your attendance plays an important part. 
If you are frequently absent—even for one 
or two days—your absence can be quite 
disrupting to the smooth functioning of 
your department. We believe most of our 
people have enough consideration for their 
bank associates to try to lead the kind of 
life which permits them to be on the job 
except in cases of unavoidable illness. For 
those who are unfortunate enough to be- 


come ill, in spite of good health habits, 
we are sincerely concerned and try never to 
penalize them by rejecting increase recom- 
mendations when their salaries are re- 
viewed. 


26. Who Decides the Size of My Increase? 


Your supervising officer makes a recom- 
mendation subject to the approval of the 
Salary Review Committee. In most cases, 
his recommendation stands. 


27. What Is the Salary Review Committee and 
How Does It Affect My Salary? 


This is a committee composed of five 
Vice-Presidents cooperating with the Vice- 
President in charge of your department. 
Once a month the Salary Review Com- 
mittee reviews all increase recommendations 
for the entire company to see that they are 
in line with your rate range, your standing 
in your group and your progress as recorded 
by your department head in the Personnel 
files. The committee has the advantage of 
being able to compare increases recom- 
mended in all departments so that one 
department cannot be favored at the ex- 
pense of another. It also compares Trades- 
mens’ salaries paid with those paid by 
other companies in the Philadelphia area. 


28. Does the Salary Review Committee Rate My 


Performance? 


No. The committee is guided entirely 
by your performance record which comes 
directly from your supervisor and depart- 
ment head. 


29. Who Can Discuss My Salary with Me to 
Answer My Questions? 


If you have a question about your 
salary, the Personnel Department will be 
glad to try to help you or to direct you to 
the proper person for an answer. In general, 
the Vice-President in charge of your de- 
partment in cooperation with your depart- 
ment head are the only people who are in a 
position to know what appears to be your 
future with the company. 





Some Problems of Communication 


any problems are caused by, as well 

as solved by, communications. Reali- 
zation of this accounts for the ever-increas- 
ing interest of top management in the 
subject. In our own Research and Develop- 
ment organization, employing about 1600 
civilians and 200 military people, Colonel 
H. F. Sykes, Jr. stresses executive develop- 
ment and better communication as a 
management device. While the following 
examples come out of our laboratories, they 
apply to any organization. 

To begin with, let me define what I 
mean by communications: it is to make 
known what is meant or intended by the 
written or spoken word, by facial expres- 
sions, intonations and other actions, by 
attitudes or manners—and to be reasonably 
sure that the message is understood. No at- 
tempt will be made in the following to 
arrange the problems of communication in 
order of importance. Most of the problems 
usually consist of inter-relationships be- 
tween more than one cause and effect. 

The first problem is people's general 
lack of ability to express themselves, or 
their lack of ability to receive. I use the 
word receive in the sense of being ‘‘tuned in’’ 
to the exact ““wave-length”’ of the intended 
meaning and letting the other person know 
that we understand. Any person attempting 
to communicate must first know what he 
wants to convey. Not only must the com- 
municator be qualified to communicate, but 
the receiver must be qualified to absorb that 
particular communication. 

Suppose a supervisor in an accounting 
department wishes to write a memorandum 
to employees in his unit about a new salary 
and wage policy. This supervisor must 
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How much better our every relationship 
would be if we were expert on both the 
sending and the receiving ends of com- 
munication. The author treats of diffi- 
culties in practicing the art, and makes 
clear by examples what he means. 





have a complete understanding of what he 
wishes to say, based on his understanding 
of salary and wage administration and the 
new policy. This is especially true if the 
supervisor is trying to pass along informa- 
tion received from someone else. 

Of course we also have to be concerned 
with the employees’ qualifications to re- 
ceive communication, to have insight into 
what is intended by the message, and to 
““echo”’ this insight back to the supervisor 
—lest a. disturbing morale problem arise 
from a lack of understanding. For example, 
an expert in executive development commu- 
nicates with a neophyte in the same field. 
During the conversation, the expert uses 
“‘appraisal-counseling and review’’. The 
neophyte, unfamiliar with the term, may 
resort to many actions, a probable one being 
a simultaneous nod and spoken ‘‘Uh-huh”’ 
in an attempt to avoid embarrassment. The 
expert, who fully understood his own pur- 
pose, assumed the youngster to be qualified 
to understand the meaning intended and 
took the ‘‘Uh-huh”’ to signify such under- 
standing. 

Another aspect of this problem is 
whether the communication is received in 
the intended sense. As an example, a native 
of Miami goes to New York in July to be 
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interviewed for a job as a sport-shirt sales- 
man with Florida as the territory. He de- 
cides to go for the interview in one of the 
firm's Hawaiian-type sport shirts, and as 
he walks into the interviewing executive's 
office he is greeted with ‘‘Hell-O’’", plus a 
raising of eyebrows, and is then asked to sit 
down. Did the executive receive the appli- 
cant’s communication in the sense it was 
intended? Did the applicant receive the 
executive's meaning expressed by the one 
word ‘‘Hell-O’’, his intonation and the 
raising of eyebrows? 


Maxeg Your MEANING CLEAR 


Still another example is that of a super- 
visor saying to an employee, ‘‘Joe, how're 
ya doin’ on that report?’ Joe might take it 
to mean that the supervisor is pushing him 
to get the report finished, whereas the 
supervisor may have meant nothing more 
than to start a conversation. On the other 
hand, Joe could be right. You can probably 
think of many similar examples in your own 
experience. 

To make it clearer, let’s look at another 
example. Recently, I had occasion to ask 
for assistance to conduct a conference leader- 
ship course. My superiors did not send the 
request forward because it was thought that 
I was asking for constant assistance when, 
in fact, I meant assistance only for one time. 
Further examples can be found in the way 
top people write orders, memorandums, 
and policy statements to the field and how 
the field people “‘receive’’ and understand 
these. 

Timing of communication is a second 
problem. An example is the supervisor who 
wishes to transmit information to get the 
desired results. Shall he send it on Monday? 
Perhaps Wednesday would be better. In this 
situation the supervisor is faced with a 
decision involving actual time as well as 
judgment. Another example is the one typi- 
fied by the stereotyped cartoon of an em- 
ployee preparing to ask the boss for a raise. 
If we analyze this situation, I think we will 


agree that the employee considers when will 
be the best time to approach the boss and 
he also decides what to say and how to say 
it at the time. 

Still another problem is the choice of 
means of communication. I'm certain that 
all of us have been faced with the question 
of what is the best way to get across what 
we mean. When shall I try to communicate? 
Who shall do it—I or someone else? Shall I 
write it? Do it via phone? Communicate 
face to face? What effects will be lost or 
gained if I use the phone? Is it important 
for me to see the reactions to my communi- 
cation? 

Consider for a moment a job interview. 
During the course of the interview the inter- 
viewer, who hasn't been smoking, offers the 
interviewee a cigaret. In the matter of a 
split second the interviewee considers where 
he is, why he is there, what he is there for, 
who is with him, and possibly how he is 
going to accomplish his mission. In other 
words, the job applicant considers all the 
factors and decides whether or not he will 
accept the offered cigaret and, more impor- 
tant, what he will communicate to the 
interviewer by accepting or refusing. 


ConsIDER ORGANIZATION STRUCTURE 


Another problem is organization struc- 
ture and channels for facilitating the free 
flow of communications. This is important 
and takes into consideration not only the 
organization chart, but also how the par- 
ticular “‘iaformal organization’’ functions 
in communications. Many organizations 
unwittingly do not provide for three-way 
communications—up, down and across. 
Top management is not only concerned with 
getting policies and procedures down and 
across the organization to each employee 
but is, or should be, concerned with getting 
information coming up to the top. 

The final communications problem, 
considered by some as all-inclusive, relates 
to human relations. Perhaps not all human 
relations problems stem from communica- 
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tion; but many, if not all, communication 
problems stem from human relations. 
What I have in mind in this connection 
are such things as empathy, questioning, 
personality, emotions versus logic, value 
judgments. I will try to deal with those 
elements one at a time. I have come across 
an axiom or “‘principle’’ of communications 
which states that the art of communication 
is listening sympathetically. I suggest that 
we would do better to listen empathically. 
By empathy I mean putting yourself in the 
other fellow’s shoes. Consider yourself sit- 
ting next to a driver of a car when suddenly 
an emergency situation arises. You find 
yourself pushing down on the floorboard 
with your right foot as the driver pushes 
down on the brake pedal. Or you are at a 
track meet where a pole vaulter is trying to 
clear the bar. You and others lift yourselves 
out of your seats in an effort to help the 
vaulter across the bar. That is empathy. 
When someone communicates with us 


do we make it a practice to put ourselves in 
his shoes for the sake of understanding what 
he means? Do we practice empathy when 
we are trying to communicate to another. 
Too many times we hear rather than listen, 
and too often we communicate to rather 


than with people. 


CoMMUNICATE BY QuzEsTIoNs Too 


Now for questioning; many authorities 
have said that the best executives are those 
who ask the most questions of their people. 
An example of questioning is the non-direc- 
tive interview. Still another is when the 
junior executive brings a problem to his 
boss and asks, ‘‘What do you think I should 
do?"’ It is easy to tell people what we think 
they should do, but how much more effec- 
tive for the employee's development if we 
come back with, “‘Well, have you thought 
about...?' “What have you come up 
with so far?’’ or “‘Joe’s shop is involved in 
this, do you think it is the right time to 
bring him in?”’ 

Many management communications 


must be concerned with the question of 
emotions versus logic. People have many 
feelings, sentiments and beliefs which are 
of importance to them and hence to the 
executive. In consequence, the executive 
must be aware of these non-logical elements 
and must have some means of coping with 
them other than by logical argument. How 
many times have you been in such a situa- 
tion. 

Value judgments which people tend to 
place on ideas, and on other people is an- 
other specific of the human relations prob- 
lem in communications. A mental block 
toward an individual, no matter what is 
communicated by that person, can immedi- 
ately wreck any attempted exchange be- 
tween them. How many times have you 
found yourself saying, ‘“This guy has lame- 
brained ideas and I’m not going to pay any 
attention to what he has to say."’ The indi- 
vidual in some fashion does not fit into our 
own pattern of values which we have de- 
veloped over the years. We like or dislike 
an individual and are attentive or inatten- 
tive according to our preconceived value 
judgments. 


PARTICIPATION A1ps IN COMMUNICATION 


One way to improve communications 
in an organization is to create a climate of 
participation while at the same time main- 
taining discipline. On this point I have in 
mind the difference between a leader and a 
boss. An organization should be on the 
alert to develop a business climate which 
leads to acceptance and respect up, down 
and across organizationai lines, trying to 
change those attitudes which are not con- 
ducive to that climate. 

It is often well to have a full discussion 
of a problem before issuing a communica- 
tion. By doing this we can assimilate what 
others mean and issue communications 
which will be most readily accepted and get 
the required action. We in our training 
group sound out supervisors on all levels 
about needs for training. We also sound out 
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those who might participate in training 
programs, not only for ideas but also for 
attitudes towards certain kinds of training. 
When sufficient data is assembled the deci- 
sion is made about a program. Finally, a 
communication about the decision is issued. 

All of us have to consider constantly 
the effect of our assumptions on the commu- 
nications process; how people operate and 
our pre-determined idea of how a person 
will react to communication—or our sub- 
conscious pre-determined decision as to how 
we will react to the other fellow. Are we 
correct in our assumptions? Are they based 
on bias? Do they lead us to stereotyped 
behavior? When we hear, see, or read some- 
thing from an individual do we immedi- 
ately set up blocs and assume what we think 
he means? The next time we are in a com- 


munication process, let us try to recognize 
our assumptions and their effect. 

Top management of the Laboratories 
has supported the continuation of our 
writtex communications course for project 
engineers. While the course is aimed at im- 
proving the technical report, we have found 
a Catry-over of improvement to the general 
writing skill of the engineer. His letters, 
memoranda, interim and progress reports 
have also improved. : 

My last suggestion deals with organi- 
zation mechanics. Organizational channels 
must be conducive in the highest degree to 
the best in communications in relation to 
the kind of business we are in. Also, organi- 
zations should become aware of the fact 
that certain communications should or may 
by-pass certain channels. 
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Employee Relations in England 


ECENTLY the assistant editor and I had 
} em opportunity to examine employee 
relations practices in England, with which 
most of us are entirely unfamiliar. We 
visited only five companies, all of them 
very large or moderately large. We realize 
that they did not provide a complete cross- 
section of British employee relations prac- 
tices any more than those of the DuPont 
Company would in America. They are, 
however, at least typical of practices in the 
larger companies. 

We received several strong impressions, 
the most outstanding of which was the 
high degree of development of employee 
relations practices in these large English 
companies. Frankly, we were surprised to 
find them so advanced. It is our distinct 
impression that their programs are equal 
to those of the best American companies, 
and of course far ahead of the average. 
Several other strong impressions remain 
with us. One of them concerns their ex- 
cellent progress in executive development. 
Another was the comparative infrequency 
of the closed shop, the union shop, and 
union dues check-off. An unfavorable im- 
pression was made by the well-known 
tendency of British labor to restrict pro- 
duction. 

The largest of the companies we visited 
was Unilever, of which Lever Brothers is 
an off-shoot in this country. We were 
cordially received there by Mr. H. P. 
Sykes, who is personnel officer for the 
central office staff of salaried employees, 
about 5,000 in number at the London head- 
quarters. The company has 40,000 employees 
in Great Britain and more than 200,000 in 
other parts of the world, and they are en- 
gaged in a wide variety of business. 

The next in size was Imperial Chemical 
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How do personnel problems and practices 
in England differ from those in this 
country? The editor and his wife, 
Doris Hay, brought back some answers 
following a brief visit to Britain. 
In certain respects, notably executive 
training and development, they found 
we have much to learn from our British 
cousins. The second chapter of the 
report will be presented next month. 





Industries, where we were received by 
Messrs. Bristowe and Grint. The former is 
in charge of the personnel function of the 
company as a whole, and Mr. Grint deals 
with labor relations for the overall corpora- 
tion. This company has about 100,000 em- 
ployees. 

Another visit was to Esso Petroleum, 
which is controlled by Standard Oil of 
New Jersey although it operates with 
almost complete independence. Here we 
visited Mr. E. L. K. Frost, employee rela- 
tions manager. This company imports oil 
from the Near East, refines it, and has a 
large sales organization, about 14,000 people 
altogether. 

Another company was the Kodak 
Works, which is a subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company although, again, operated 
with almost complete freedom from the 
parent company. We were received by Mr. 
Coppen, personnel manager, and his as- 
sistants Messrs. Walker and Landon. This 
company has about 7,000 employees. 

The fifth company was Philips Electrical 
Industries Ltd., a division of Philips 
Electrical in Holland. Again, like the 
subsidiaries of the American companies, 
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it operates very independently. At the 
headquarters office in London we were 
received by Mr. D. F. Hutchison, chief 
personnel officer of the corporation. Later 
we visited one of the largest plants, at 
Mitcham, outside of London, where we 
met Mr. Ross, plant personnel officer. This 
company has about 9,000 employees in 
England. 

We were received in every case with 
the greatest cordiality and given all the 
time and attention we desired. Our net 
impression of the eight or ten personnel 
men seen was that they are outstandingly 
able and all have in common a statesman- 
like view of their responsibilities. We were 
impressed too with their sound ideas about 
corporate organization. 

Inevery case these men properly regarded 
themselves as staff-advisory to line officials. 
The way in which this relationship was 
carried was illustrated by many interesting 
comments. One man said that the company 


policy is that ‘‘managers should manage’’; 
his function was to assist them and his 
success was judged by the extent to which 
they continued to ask for help. 


ORGANIZATION OF PERSONNEL FUNCTION 


Most of these companies have em- 
ployees in a number of locations. In all 
such situations the local personnel manager 
is responsible to the resident manager and 
only has a functional relationship to the 
chief personnel officer at headquarters. This 
of course raises a difficult problem of com- 
munication, not only between the regional 
personnel officers and the corporate per- 
sonnel officer but also between personnel 
officers in different locations. 

The solution to this problem in one 
company was very interesting. The regional 
personnel officers, along with other func- 
tional heads, attend the meetings of the 
regional manager. The corporate personnel 
officer similarly meets with the managing 
director of the corporation and the other 
company directors who are division heads. 


In addition, there are periodic meetings 
held by the managing director, which are 
attended by the regional general managers; 
the results of the meetings are carried back 
by each general manager and made avail- 
able to his local division heads, including 
his personnel officer. Similarly, the corpo- 
rate personnel officer holds meetings several 
times a year which are attended by all the 
personnel officers, both from headquarters 
and from all of the regional units. Since the 
central corporate personnel staff is engaged 
mainly in the development of policy, this 
provides an orderly means of communicat- 
ing policy suggestions outward and down- 
ward and bringing upward and inward the 
experience on these matters, which further 
assists in the development or revision of 
policies. 


Divisions OpgratTe INDEPENDENTLY 


In the belief that a review*of some of 
the highlights of English practice would 
be of interest to American employee rela- 
tions people, I will summarize some of the 
more important points. 

An interesting treatment of policies in 
one company was that central staff develops 
only recommended policies. They do not 
require the different divisions to adopt 
any particular personnel policies, although 
I was told that there is a high degree of 
acceptance. This is a very large company 
and it is important that delegation be 
rather complete. This delegation, then, 
extends to freedom in accepting or rejecting 
recommended personnel policies. 

In another company, personnel policie. 
had never been reduced to writing com- 
pletely. The corporate personnel director 
had found a way to achieve some unity 
in the course of his training program for 
new personnel officers. This was to have 
some of the trainee personnel people search 
out all of the policies and write them out 
for a loose-leaf handbook. The ostensible 
purpose was to make the policies available 
to all trainees, but in fact some of the line 
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people are beginning to find them valuable, 
and it appears that this impulse will 
gradually bring about the adoption of a 
complete code of personnel policies. 

In these five companies salary adminis- 
tration is highly developed, but in no case 
was there any formal evaluation of jobs. 
One of the companies had experimented 
with a somewhat complicated point plan, 
applied to supervisors and lower managers. 
They had so much trouble with keeping the 
descriptions up to date as small changes in 
the jobs occurred that they finally had to 
give it up. In general, the attitude toward 
any formal job measurement such as job 
evaluation is one of caution and distrust. 


Sounp SaLary ADMINISTRATION 


In salary administration, on the other 
hand, these companies all seemed rather 
advanced. All followed some form of 
classification of jobs and several of them 
have a series of what they call ‘‘bench 
mark’’ jobs, which are very carefully com- 
pared and classified to form the basis for 
subsequent classification of all other jobs. 
At least one company is moving into a 
definite program of job descriptions. 

In all of the companies there is a policy 
of central salary review, usually with 
personnel department participation, for a 
small number of the jobs at the higher end 
of the organization, but decentralization of 
salary administration for all other jobs 
down into the operating units. One com- 
pany employs what is sometimes called the 
‘““compa-ratio’’", which is the ratio of 
salaries to rate-range mid-points. One of 
these companies has for years followed the 
policy of requiring departments to maintain 
the ratio at 100. This ratio is widely used 
in the States. I was surprised to find how 
much money is spent on raising salaries in 
the salary group. One company had spent 
8% of payroll in recent years, and another 
company more than 7%. These figures are 
high by comparison with American prac- 
tice. 


Merit rating procedures as an adjunct 
to salary administration and for other 
purposes do not differ much from those in 
this country. Some companies use merit 
rating and have fair success, and others 
have either not used it or have been rather 
unsuccessful. I did not find anything un- 
usual. It is something of an annoyance 
there as it is here, since no one has ever 
found an easy, automatic way to handle it. 

As we know, unionism is more ad- 
vanced in England than in this country. 
However, it surprised me to find one of 
these plants with almost no union repre- 
sentation. This is the exception rather than 
the rule. In most cases, the companies are 
highly organized, and in every case but 
one the companies told me that they 
recommended that new employees join 
the appropriate union. There was no com- 
pulsion, however, since these companies are 
open-shop and have many non-union em- 
ployees. Indeed, they all expressed a firm 
policy of protecting the non-union em- 
ployee. I was told that the union shop and 
the closed shop are not too common in 
England, though many trades are open only 
to union members. Check-off, too, is not 
universal in England and it was not prac- 
ticed in any one of the companies that I 
visited. One personnel officer remarked that 
they considered this strictly a union prob- 
lem. In brief, it may be said that the ‘‘right 
to work’’ is well preserved and jealously 
protected in these companies. 


‘‘Jornt ConsuttaTion’’ Worxs WELL 


‘Joint consultation’’ is common in 
England and I was told about it in detail 
in two of these five companies. It was quite 
surprising to see how much of the employee- 
employer relation was carried on through 
committees under this method of ‘“‘joint 
consultation’’. This practice was especially 
highly developed in two of these companies. 
In one of them—the unorganized company 
—it is a systematic way to maintain regular 
relations between employees and manage- 
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ment, and the committees are made up half 
of management appointees and half of 
elected employees. In the other company 
the elected employees must be shop stew- 
ards; no others are eligible for the com- 
mittee. They are elected, however, by fellow 
employees, including non-union. There are 
separate committees for office and shop 
employees; indeed, unionization of office 
employees is uncommon and does not exist 
in any of the companies I visited. Unions 
for professional people are also not com- 
mon. In one company such a union was 
developed and still exists but it has lost 
influence to a point where it is almost 
ineffective. This arose in part from the fact 
that it was at one time communist-domi- 
nated. 


Mors Joss THAN WorRKERS 


England has a difficult employment 
problem at the present time, because em- 
ployment is very ‘‘full’’. I was told in a 
number of locations that there are from 
300,000 to §00,000 jobs seeking applicants 
continuously. This means that there is a 
great deal of turn-over and that the floater 
or dissatisfied worker is able to and does 
move from job to job more or less con- 
tinually. 

Several of the companies make a habit 
of employing office workers as beginners, as 
they come from school. The school leaving 
age is 15 there. One of these companies has 
a very carefully thought-out training plan 
for new employees. They teach them 
typing and shorthand and other office 
skills, since at that age most of them do 
not have this training. 

One company which has a great deal 
of small parts manufacture and assembly is 
developing a practice of having small 
manufacturing units that are widely scat- 
tered. They select by preference areas where 
there are no other manufacturing plants 
and tap a labor reservoir not otherwise 
available, since these people cannot travel 
far enough to reach other plants. They have 


many interesting assignments for young 
personnel people in these isolated localities. 
They find, too, that this type of labor is not 
so susceptible to unionism, and turnover is 
much lower. The competition for labor in 
established locations is so intense that 
something had to be done to enlarge their 
labor market. 

The selection of technical graduates 
receives a great deal of attention. Two of 
these companies employ not only college 
graduates but also mature non-college 
people by the use of a selection panel. 
This selection process involves having the 
applicants meet in groups around a table 
for discussion. The applicants are observed 
by the employment people, who do not 
take an active part. The story of this panel 
selection method as practiced by Imperial 
Chemical Industries will be told in a future 
issue. This panel method is used to a 
limited degree in this country. The two 
companies I know here that used it were 
enthusiastic about its advantages in making 
sound hires. 


DevELopinG PgrsONNEL PEOPLE 


All of these companies pay a great deal 
of attention to their personnel staffs. Two 
of them have rather different policies; in 
one it is the practice to bring into the 
personnel department a group of trainees, 
both women and men. They are selected 
from people who have had preferably an 
academic college degree, followed by one or 
two years of specialized graduate work in 
personnel and business administration. 
They are then put into the central personnel 
department for a short period, after which 
they are given experience in regional opera- 
tions. Eventually they find their way into a 
regular assignment. In the other company, 
however, I was told that they insist on 
having people who have had management 
experience, preferably in a supervisory 
capacity. They believe that a personnel 
officer is better equipped if he has specific 

(Continued on page 22) 





Foremen Try a New Way 


Le word work is used 1,040 times in the 
Bible, second only to the word Jove. This 
Scriptural emphasis on work is of personal 
interest to me because I believe a man’s re- 
ligion is or should be an integral part of his 
work; just as his work should be an integral 
part of his religion. 

That other businessmen share this be- 
lief is indicated in the growing number of 
companies which have hired industrial 
chaplains, encouraged the formation of 
prayer and discussion groups among work- 
ers, and built meditation chapels. My own 
company conducted Lenten services within 
the plant this year to overflow crowds in a 
1,500-seat auditorium. 

There is one outstanding example in 
my own experience of how religious prin- 
ciples can be built into the actual conduct 
of a business. It has to do with the Fore- 
men's Club of Hotpoint Company, a divi- 
sion of General Electric, with plants in 
Milwaukee, Wis., and in Chicago and 
Cicero, Ill., employing thousands of peopie. 

In 1947, the Hotpoint foremen who 
operated the metal fabrication shops in 
Cicero, Illinois were basically competent 
men. Their Foremen'’s Club was of long 
standing with activities confined to social 
events and speaking programs on sports and 
other general subjects. 

It was at that time that Jim Nance came 
in as president. Nance has a theory that you 
should always keep employees informed as 
to what the company is trying to do and 
what part the employees play in the pro- 
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What the Foremen’s Club of the Hot- 
point Company actually did was to put 
the Golden Rule to work. The results in 
better morale, reduced turnover and fewer 
accidents are presented as an example of 
applied Christianity. The ‘‘ten guiding 
principles of foremanship’’, thoroughly 
understood and faithfully followed, 
could work wonders in many another 
company. 





gram. He believes that if you demonstrate 
your confidence in them by your actions as 
well as your words, you will create a work- 
ing climate in which men can act on their 
Own initiative, think for themselves, and 
develop into more effective men. 

“You are our key men,"’ he told them, 
‘We will meet regularly to discuss company 
policy and thrash out ways to make the 
company more efficient and a better place to 
work. This means you need to change your 
attitude toward your job. The management 
team should take its orders from situations, 
not individuals.”’ 

A few hours later several of the foremen 
came to see me. I was Mr. Nance’s assistant. 

‘What's this about taking orders from 
situations?”’ one said. 

‘That's what the key man has to do."’ I 
replied. ‘‘It's no cinch. You've got to dig 
down and really find out what the job is all 
about.’ 

“We know our jobs.”’ 

“Sure. But are you willing to admit 
there might be room for improvement?”’ 

As a result, the foremen were one of the 
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first groups to take a challenging new look 
at their plant procedures. 

They began with some healthy self- 
criticism of their own leadership. Out of 
this discussion they wrote ““Ten Guiding 
Principles of Foremanship.’’ These are: 


Tue Ten Guipes ror ForEMEN 


1. Put yourself in the other fellow’s 
shoes. 
2. Give clear and concise instructions. 
. Be fair and give credit and recog- 
nition. 
. Handle complaints personally and 
promptly. 
. Develop inquisitiveness about the 
job. 
. Keep your promises. 
. Develop and use good judgment. 
. Develop true humility. 
g. Learn to know your employees. 

10. Lead; don’t command. 

Point eight, to some, might seem out of 
place in a hard-boiled business operation. 
Many foremen feel that they must maintain 
a dominant position over the people they 
direct. Yet the Hotpoint foremen found that 
they could develop and practice humility 
without any sign of weakness and that 
their people respected them for it. 

Then it became apparent that one of 
their principal problems was represented 
by guiding principle No. 9, which called 
for them to know their people. To correct 
this, the foremen decided they needed a 
notebook in which to record the names and 
facts about their co-workers. This would 
tell whether they were giving proper atten- 
tion to each individual. 

To their amazement, the foremen found 
on their first check that they really knew 
well only about 20 per cent of their people, 
and that they had hardly exchanged a word 
with the other 80 per cent in months. 

Learning more about their people 
enabled the foremen to handle certain prob- 
lems that formerly would have been tossed 
at the personnel department. For example, 


one man, because of a skull injury, was un- 
able to stand the vibrations of the machine 
to which he was assigned. The foreman, 
putting himself in the other man’s shoes, 
quietly arranged to have him transferred to 
a job in another department without loss of 
pay. 

A panel was formed on mutual assist- 
ance to handle problems in a practical re- 
alistic way. If Pete Pitlik in the wiring 
department had trouble getting his quotas 
out on time the panel went down to study 
his shop and help him in any way they 
could. When we opened a jet engine plant, 
they conferred for days to figure out how 
many of their best men they could send 
down to help the foremen in charge of the 
new operation get it off the ground. In the 
past a new plant might weli have been a 
dumping ground for feet-draggers and 
trouble makers. 


Tue GoLpen Rute at Work 


As the program developed, it became 
apparent that the whole process on which 
they had embarked was the Golden Rule at 
work. They named their personal notebooks 
their Golden Rule Books. 

As they continued to practice Christi- 
anity in their dealings with their people, 
they found that there were great gaps in 
their knowledge of the subject. For in- 
stance, they knew that the keystone in 
human relationships is confidence—confi- 
dence between the leader and the led—and 
yet they could find no definition of confi- 
dence to guide them. 

With typical initiative they embarked 
on the Confidence Project, in which teams 
of foremen armed with a tape recorder in- 
terviewed prominent businessmen, educa- 
tors, and clergymen of all faiths. In these 
interviews, they asked for guidance about 
the factors which build confidence and the 
factors which destroyed confidence. 

By playing back the recordings of these 
interviews, the foremen found support for 
their thoughts about Christianity in busi- 
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ness. The words of the clergymen, stressing 
concern and love for others, had profound 
effect on their attitudes toward their people 
and their jobs. 

Other results of their program: better 
morale among employees; less turnover and 
fewer accidents. 


Most impressive was the personal 
development in the foremen themselves. In 
1947, as already stated, they were good shop 
bosses. Four years later they emerged as fine 
businessmen and good human leaders of 
their people. 

There are several other significant con- 
clusions to this story: 


First, the men did it themselves. It was 
not a formal company program. It is some- 
thing they did voluntarily as soon as they 
saw that the company climate was favorable 
for such an activity. 


Second, it was a slow process, repre- 
senting a very gradual change over a period 
of four years’ time. 


Third, it was a permanent change 
which will be passed on to the foremen of 
the future. 


Fourth and most important, they are 
practicing in their daily work the philoso- 
phy of Christian service, unselfishness, mu- 
tual confidence, humility, and love of their 
fellow men. 


About the Authors 
(Continued from page 15) 


J. T. Hutson, formerly a staff specialist with 
General Electric at Nela Park in Cleveland, 
recently joined the Cleveland Clinic Foundation 
as assistant personnel director. He went to 
General Electric upon graduation from the De- 
partment of Hotel Administration at Cornell, 
class of ‘41. Mr. Hutson is an enthusiastic mem- 
ber of the newly-formed Ohio Wage and Salary 
Association, and suggests that interested people 
write John Smith, Personnel Department, 
Formica Company, Cincinnati, for information. 


Employee Relations in England 
(Continued from page 19) 


and direct experience in actual manage- 
ment. 

Employment of the handicapped is 
handled interestingly in one plant. It 
seems that in England an employer may be 
required to have as much as 3% of his 
payroll drawn from the disabled. The 
definition of ‘‘disabled’’ covers a wide 
variety of handicaps, not necessarily service- 
connected or bodily in nature. This par- 
ticular company has a much higher per- 
centage than this, but they handle them 
as they do their Jamaican Negro workers, 
by scattering them throughout the depart- 
ments of the plant. They allow no concen- 
tration, as they do not want pools of 
discontent or special interest. They have 
been very successful both in keeping peo- 
ple effectively at work and contented. 


(To be continued) 
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Just Looking, Thank You 


DEFENDS FEDERAL PERSONNEL OFFICERS 


HANKS to V. E. Clark, a Federal 

civilian personnel officer in Califor- 
nia, for his ‘“‘rebuttal’’ to an article in 
our February number by Gustav C. 
Hertz. The article was headed Federal 
Offices: 8 Criticisms of Their Personnel Ad- 
ministration. Mr. Clark notes that his 
views are not necessarily those of his 
department. He says in part: 


First, from reading Mr. Hertz’s article, I 
wonder how much contact he has had with 
operating personnel officers in field installa- 
tions? Most of the situations of which he com- 
plains are the exception in the field, where 
most personnel work is done. The reason I feel 
he is not speaking of field personnel officers is 
his statement in paragraph 7, ‘‘It does not seem 
to me that the Government needs to pay 
$10,000 per year for that sort of rule-book 
advice.’’ In order to earn $10,000 per year, the 
personnel officer would be a GS-14. While I do 
not have actual statistics, I would estimate the 
average grade for active civilian personnel 
officers to be GS-11 or GS-12, with starting 
salaries of $6390 or $7570 per year. There are 
very few at grade GS-14. 

Now to discuss each of his 8 criticisms and 
how they would apply to a field activity. 

1. “‘Our personnel office doesn't help our line 
organizations on their personnel requirements.” 

We have in our offices employees known as 
Employee Utilization Technicans. They are 
personnel specialists in the fields of recruitment, 
placement and employee relations. Each one is 
assigned to specific organizations having a total 
of 600 to 800 employees. These E. U. Tech- 
nicians spend an average of 75% of their time 
outside the personnel office working directly 
with operating supervisors at the work site. 
Through continuous assignment to a particular 
organization, they become very familiar with 
the supervisors, the employees, the mission and 
any problems which might arise. They not only 
know that Susy Glotz is expecting a blessed 
event, they frequently suspect it before she does. 
They are as familiar with future requirements as 


the operator, through their continual contacts 
with him. 

2. “Our personnel office doesn't give us the 
staff support we need.” 

This complaint isn’t too clear. I, and all of 
the members of my staff, continually talk with 
operating personnel to try to keep on top of 
what they want and need. In the field of train- 
ing, for example, we also have a Training Board 
composed of both top operating officials and 
personnel people. This board constantly an- 
alyzes training needs and approves training 
programs, usually well in advance of actual 
requirements so that needed training can be 
completed by the time the new skills and abili- 
ties are required. 

3. ‘Our personnel office lives in an ivory 
tower—they don't seem to know what's going on.” 

The answer given in paragraph one would 
apply equally to this criticism. Continual 
association with an operation at the site of the 
operation makes it possible for the personnel 
man ‘‘to know what's going on."’ I might add 
that the Chief of the Employee Utilization 
Branch and I both make it a practice to spend 
part of every day at various work locations 
talking to supervisors and employees. This 
practice is very common among personnel 
officers of my acquaintance. 

4. ‘Federal Personnel Directors are negative 
rather than positive in their attitude towards per- 
sonnel problems.”’ 

Perhaps we have to plead partly guilty to 
this one. If all of the laws, rules and regulations 
we are required to enforce were on one shelf, it 
would be 40 to 50 feet long. These volumes, no 
doubt, contain more than ‘‘a dozen reasons why 
something couldn't be done.’’ However, they 
also usually contain at least one reason why 
something could be done when it is really worth 
doing. A conscientious personnel officer (and I 
would consider most of my acquaintance to fit 
this category) tries to find out how something 
can be done before, as a last resort, he says no. 
However, if it is necessary to say no, it is usually 
to prevent his boss from breaking some law or 
regulation which would get his boss into 
serious hot water. 
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5. ‘Our personnel office consists of red-tape 
artists and paper shufflers.”’ 

How true! Unfortunately, about half of 
my staff does nothing but shuffle papers. If we 
could eliminate part of this, more of our limited 
personnel force could be put on some of the 
necessary staff work. But, why are we “‘red- 
tape artists and paper shufflers?’’ Nearly every 
piece of paper we handle can be traced back 
directly to a requirement established by Con- 
gress. Many of these are essential to accepted 
principles of the ‘‘ merit system.’ Some could 
be eliminated. However, I believe that this 
criticism is misdirected at personnel officers. 
We dislike it as much as any executive. 

6. ** The federal personnel office tends to protect 
the interest of the employee to the detriment of the 
interests of management.”* 

This seems to be the old plaint, ‘* You 
can't fire a Civil Service employee.”’ I am tired of 
hearing this statement. We, and other per- 
sonnel offices, fire unsatisfactory employees 
regularly, probably easier than many personnel 
directors in private industry fire union em- 
ployees. We do have a “‘merit system’’ and one 
of the principle tenets is that employees must 
be protected from capricious actions of su- 
pervisors. However, any warranted disciplinary 
action, including removal, may be taken with 
no difficulty. Contrary to the article, there are 
many published statements concerning obliga- 
tions of employees, and these are repeatedly 
brought to employees’ attention. 

7. ‘Our personnel staff doesn't seem to know its 
business.” 

This is a general statement that is difficult 
to refute. I have many friends in personnel work 
in private industry. It is my own impression 
that our staffs compare favorably on technical 
and professional knowledge and ability. In fact, 
it is quite common in private industry to take an 
employee from operations without any tech- 
nical or professional training and make a 
‘* personnel man" of him as a stepping stone to a 
top administrative job. Does this provide the 
‘professional viewpoint’’ Mr. Hertz rightly 
considers so necessary? At least, many instances 
can be cited where private industry has hired 
government personnel people. 

8. ‘Our personnel office just isn't aware of 
program needs.” 


This appears to be an indictment of top 
management, not of federal personnel officials. 
The condition outlined is one where the top 
executive does not consider his personnel man a 
part of the first team. Fortunately this is not the 
usual situation. In most cases he is in on top- 
level decisions and is consequently well aware of 
program needs. 

Now a few comments on some of the pre- 
scribed ‘* remedies’’. 

First, any personnel director who doesn’t 
make a practice of ‘‘ getting out of the office’’ is 
truly a paper shuffler and should substitute the 
word clerk for director in his title. As for hiring an 
outside consulting group, this is almost im- 
possible for a field installation. However, we do 
have regular ‘inspections’ by teams from both 
the Army and the Civil Service Commission. 
Some years ago, these inspections were primarily 
concerned with procedural matters to determine 
whether or not we were following the letter of 
the law. However, within the last few years, 
these have become “program inspections’’, 
considering the procedural and regulatory 
phases to be of secondary importance. This new 
type of inspection does much that a private 
consulting firm would do. It makes us aware of 
our shortcomings in the important matters and 
also gives us professional assistance in improv- 
ing our programs. 

Second, with reference to obtaining insight 
into the agency's requirements; no argument. 

Third, that the personnel director's role 
among top managers must be strengthened; this 
is the most important point made. This has been 
continually brought up by directives from 
higher authority within the past few years. 
As of now, in most cases the personnel director 
is a part of top management. 

Finally, we in the Department of the 
Army personnel field are proud of our program. 
We feel that it will compare favorably with the 
best personnel programs in private industry. 
We are not, however, standing still. We have 
many research programs in operation in the 
various Army installations trying to improve our 
programs. We believe we have many features in 
our programs worthy of consideration by 
private industry and welcome the opportunity to 
display our wares to interested personnel direc- 
tors in private industry. 





WHAT PRICE THE COFFEE BREAK? 


HEN I (H. M. T.) worked in 
London for a couple of years, 
now longer ago than I like to admit, we 
Americans were somewhat amused and 
condescending about the practice in 
practically every office of serving tea. 
I recall that the Canadian-born man- 
aging director of the Goodyear office 
over there had gone native and one of 
the girls in his office brought to his 
desk a steaming cup at a certain time 
every afternoon, probably with crum- 
pets. If somebody was with him at the 
time, of course his caller was given his 
tea too. I don’t remember whether our 
own people, fresh from the States, 
tried to hold out against the ‘‘time 
wasting’’ custom, but it is likely that 
the presence of a good many Britishers 
in our office forced us to conform. 
Now American business men are 
laughing rather ruefully, if at all. Our 
own coffee-break habit probably con- 
sumes more man-hours than all the tea 
drunk on the job in Britain. An editorial 


ANOTHER IDEA ON 
a in June 1954 John Hennig, 


librarian with the Electricity 
Supply Board in Dublin, Ireland, started 
something when, in his article on ‘‘ The 
Personnel Function of a Company Li- 
brary’ he stated that ‘‘in an industrial 
library it is nonsense to bind periodicals 
for storing.’ In a later communication, 
replying to our readers’ arguments, he 
said that “‘if an industrial librarian 
complains that individual (unbound) 
issues are misplaced, his receipt-check 
system is inadequate’’, and furthermore 
‘fof most periodicals kept in an industri- 
al library, copies retained (lost) or dilap- 
idated can be replaced without excessive 
difficulty or cost.”’ 

Chester G. Salmon, librarian with the 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, 


in our morning paper says that a survey 
has shown that thirty-five million 
workers on this side of the briny now 
take at least one coffee break a day, and 
many two. Somebody has figured out 
that the time taken for coffee in a year 
by a worker may add up to the equiva- 
lent of a two- or three-weeks vacation. 
But other figures in the editorial show 
that the coffee break can’t be entered 
entirely on the debit sidé of the ledger. 
Of 1160 companies surveyed, 82% said 
the coffee break reduces worker fatigue, 
75% that it improves morale, 62% that 
it even increases production. 

The coffee break now seems to be 
an established institution here. We'd 
be glad to hear from readers what they 
do about it. How is it working out in 
offices where coffee wagons make the 
rounds’—where there are dispensing 
machines? What are the advantages and 
disadvantages of the various ways of 
handling it, including the regular 
morning exodus to the coffee shoppe? 


BINDING MAGAZINES 


N. Y., now says: “I would like to put 
in my ‘five cents worth’ concerning the 
facts in my library, which are ap- 
parently the same as in Sam Sass’ at 
General Electric in Pittsfield.’’ 


We are constantly at odds with our per- 
sonnel regarding the return of single copies of 
periodicals, be they new or of a vintage more 
than two years old. I do not believe from what 
I hear from other librarians that this is a novel 
situation; its existence is something we all have 
learned to live with. 

Our policy is to bind all periodicals that 
appear to have a value that will exist for years 
to come. Discretion, the appreciation of cost, 
and just plain experience has to be the rule in all 
libraries, in my estimation, and until a better 
rule comes along I intend to follow it. 

I would like to know how Dr. Hennig in 
Ireland easily procures a missing issue of any 
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periodical that is more than 10 yrs. old. Does the 
Blarney Stone have anything to do with it? 
Better the U. S. A. get one and let me borrow it 
occasionally. 


A FOREMAN'’S TEN 


FRM J. T. Hutson, staff specialist in 
General Electric’s Large Lamp De- 
partment at Cleveland, come “ten com- 
mandments’’ for foremen. ‘‘I realize,’’ he 
says, ‘that many such ‘commandments’ 
have been written, but none which cover 
the field of employee relations and a 
foreman’s behavior.’’ What Command- 
ments would you add, or substitute for 
some of Mr. Hutson’s? 


Thou Shalt Be Humane; respecting your 
superiors, equals and employees by being calm, 
courteous, friendly, helpful, kind and under- 
standing. 

Thou Shalt Keep an Open Mind; keeping 
your door as well as your mind open, available 
and receptive to give time to obtain facts, 
opinion or suggestion, to properly evaluate the 
problem and to give a prompt, decisive reply. 

Thou Shale Not Operate Alone; ignoring 
the suggestions, planning or advice of others 
limits the scope of your operations, and reduces 
your effectiveness on The Management Team. 

Thou Shalt Know and Understand Why 
Ye Give a Full Day’s Work for Adequate Com- 
pensation; creating the desire and setting the 
example for fellow employees to do likewise. 

Thou Shalt Be Acquainted with Fields of 
Endeavor Other Than Thy Own; permitting 
yourself to be conversant with fellow employees 
on many subjects and to give advice or assistance 
willingly without being an oracle. 

Thou Shalt Be Willing to Train and Assist 
Fellow Employees; relieving yourself of details 
increases your fellow employees’ knowledge and 
strengthens your organization, but requires you 
to check and verify the results of your plans and 
operations. 

Thou Shalt Not Order Fellow Employees 
Around; creating doubts concerning your 
knowledge, fair consideration and response to 


P.S. My charge-out system is as good or 
better than average, so will disregard that part 
of the discussion until such time as all human 
frailties are overcome. 


COMMANDMENTS 


the problem at hand. Qualify a proper request 
with an adequate explanation. 

Thou Shalt Not ‘Pass the Buck’; refusing to 
assume your proper responsibilities is a sure way 
to lower fellow employees’ esteem of you and 
only serves to undermine your authority and 
responsibility. 

Thou Shalt Not Be Evasive; replying with- 
out conviction should be beneath your dignity, 
for you should always take your time, and be 
temperate but never abrupt, in deliberation, 
talking or making decisions. 

Thou Shalt Not Be Dirty; maintaining only 
a clean, healthy, moral, safe and sane work 
area. 





Engineers’ Job 
Directory sin qualified grad- 


uate engineers to your company 


EJD carries more engineering recruitment advertisers 
in a single issue than any other publication. 
A $95.00 listing in Engineers’ Job Directory puts your 
company story before over 27,000 college engineering 
seniors, plus undergraduates, experienced engine®rs 
and scientists. Placed in hundreds of college and 
technical libraries and placement centers across the 
country. A whopping 35,000 total circulation! 
Engineers’ Job Directory, the professional guide to 
engineering and scientific positions, is the year-round 
reference book used by young engineers seeking em- | 
eS ent—a job shopping center! Listings are used 
y hundreds of leading companies to tell their stories 
to engineers and scientists. Many firms also use dis- 
play advertising for added attention-getting, dom- 
inance, and thoroughness. Many organizations con- 
sult with our college recruiting experts. But no 
company should be without a basic listing in Engi- 
neers’ Job Directory. 
Don’t delay. Make sure your company is well repre- 
sented. Send for checking copy and rate card today. 


Engineers’ Job Directory 
1401 First National Bank Building 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 








BOOKS 


SuccessruL HaNnpLinGc oF Lasor Griev- 
ances. By Bertram R. Crane and Roger M. 
Hoffman. Central Book Company, Inc., 
New York, 1956. 307 pages. $5.95 


This is a book for progressive manage- 
ments and progressive unions. It presup- 
poses the existence of industrial democracy 
in American factories. The book will be 
disappointing, if not offensive, to those 
residual elements of labor and management 
who either belittle or deliberately retard 
genuine labor-management cooperation. 

The grievance procedure, in the authors’ 
view, is a vehicle of communications as well 
as a means of redress for the worker, for 
the union, and for management. On this 
premise, the authors regard an effective 
procedure as a cornerstone for successful 
industrial enterprise. 

While these views can legitimately be 
said to reflect the authors’ philosophy of 
industrial relations, the book is essentially 
descriptive and informational. It is a text 
for those concerned with the establishment 
and administration of a successful grievance 
procedure. 

Three central topics are developed and 
given thorough treatment: (1) how to 
define a grievance; (2) how to set up and 
Operate a grievance procedure; (3) how to 
control the incidence and seriousness of 
grievances. 

The definition section demonstrates the 
importance for labor and management to 
reach an understanding at the outset on 
the question of what is and what is not a 
grievance. The scope, and perhaps the 
success, of the union-management rela- 
tionship is directly affected by it. Con- 
versely, what definition to give to recog- 
nizable grievances will to a large extent 
depend on the maturity of the parties’ 
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relationship. The authors list three ways of 
looking at grievances. There is the narrow, 
legal way under which no protests other 
than those based on the interpretation and 
application of contract language can be 
processed. There is the wide-open, human- 
relations way under which any source of 
irritation can be brought to the fore. And 
there is the middle-of-the-road way which 
can be instituted through a wide variety 
of constructions. An objective appraisal 
of the advantages and pitfalls of each 
method is provided. 

The mechanics of the grievance ma- 
chinery are given complete, if somewhat 
elementary, treatment. How many steps 
should a grievance procedure contain and 
what should these steps accomplish? How 
should grievances be presented—orally or 
in writing? What can be done to insure the 
timely filing of grievances? How should 
problems of retroactivity be dealt with? 
What status should be given to union 
representatives, as to who should par- 
ticipate in successive grievance talks, 
‘“super-seniority’’ of stewards, access of 
staff men to the plant, pay allowances for 
grievance time, etc? While these questions 
are not susceptible to simple, unqualified 
answers, the authors have undertaken ex- 
tensive research and present many sugges- 
tions and illustrations based on practice in 
American industry. 

The third part of the book is perhaps 
the most forceful. What is termed the con- 
trol of grievances is a well-balanced and 
comprehensive} treatment of sound pre- 
ventive measures. Having disposed of the 
impersonal and procedural] aspects of the 
grievance machinery, the authors rightfully 
concentrate on the more basic contribution 
which both the union and management must 
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make to minimize discontent. Numerous 
personnel techniques are advanced for de- 
tecting and effectively disposing of griev- 
ances. Attitude obstacles are examined. 
The crucial role played by the foreman and 
the steward, and the consequent need for 
continuing training, are fully developed 
and properly emphasized. Specific guide- 
posts are offered—all designed to strengthen 
the implementation of the grievance pro- 
cedure. 

The book touches only incidentally on 
arbitration. This may well be deliberate: 
the authors’ objective is to lay the founda- 
tion and provide the tools for effective 
grievance handling, which surely implies 
that the parties themselves have it within 
their means to resolve real or imagined 
human problem. to their mutual satisfac- 
tion. 

‘Successful Handling of Labor Griev- 
ances’’ is not a philosophical or conceptual 
treatise. The reader should not expect nice 


stimuli for parlor conversation. It is for use 
by personnel managers and labor leaders 
who are looking for ways and means to 
secure stability and harmony in American 
industry. For them, the authors have 
gathered and contributed much useful in- 
formation. 


Ror VALTIN, 
Federal Mediator 


CoMMUNICATION IN INDustry. Edited by 
Cecil Chisholm. Business Publications Ltd., 
London, 1955. pp. 304. 35/- net. 

The post-war years seem to prove that 
communication is now the major problem in 
industrial relations, according to the editor 
of this volume. Eleven experts contributed 
to the book, the first on the subject to be 
published in England. They include the 
editor, who was editorial director of 
Business Publications for 20 years; R. W. 
Bell, author and consultant; M. J. Buck- 
master, public relations officer of the Ford 
Motor Company in Britain; A. J. Corfield, 
an officer in the education department of 


the iargest of all British trade unions; 
Archibald Crawford, a barrister; M. W. 
Ivens, communication manager for the 
Esso Petroleum Co. (in Britain); Peter 
Masefield, chief executive of BEA; Geoffrey 
Perry, an expert on the editing and produc- 
tion of house organs; and E. Whitfield, 
an executive of BEA. 

Mr. Chisholm, first, wanted to make 
the book useful and practical. Second, he 
tried to make it complete, including the 
economic background, history, and actual 
use of radio and television. Third, he tried 
to relate communication to central manage- 
ment, partly by ensuring that much of the 
work can be done by line executives. 
Fourth, he wanted to present communica- 
tion as a means of getting action. 

The book is logically organized, easy 
to use, clear, and stimulating. Tables, 
charts, appendices, and an index are in- 
cluded. Although the individual authors 
are listed in the table of contents, their 
names do not appear in the body of the 
book under the chapter titles. This strikes 
me as an unfortunate omission, since the 
writing is rather personal, with references 
to ‘‘my company,”’ or “‘our plant,’’ which 
would be more meaningful if it were easier 
to keep track of the writers. 

There are a few references in the early 
chapters to problems uniquely British 
which I found interesting, and which 
American personnel administrators may 
find comforting. Comparisons with Ameri- 
can conditions are thought-provoking. For 
instance: ‘‘The British worker sees himself 
always as a member of a group. Often he 
works in a gang. Always he is paid the 
wage of his group. That wage was settled 
for him by a larger group—his union. 
Even on the football ground he is still a 
passive member of his team. Here is one of 
the basic differences between the American 
outlook and our own. By and large, the 
American worker accepts the free enterprise 
system as his chance to win one of the 
glittering prizes."" Mr. Chisholm goes on 
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to explain that the power of the past and 
class consciousness still create obstacles in 
the course of industrial communications. 

It is also revealing to see ourselves as 
others see us. Ivens, in his chapter on the 
interview, suggests that perhaps the therapy 
conception of the problem interview has 
been overrated in the United States. He 
warns against too much use of the language 
of Aristotle and the psychoanalyst’s couch 
in industry. Later in the book an American 
example of over-communication is cited. 

One of the most valuable chapters in 
the book describes how the unions are 
developing their communication systems. 
So far as I know, most books on com- 
munication in industry omit this important 
phase of the problem. Corfield, of the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union, 
who wrote the chapter, points out ‘hat 
unions are, after all, big business. They are 
able to develop tremendous internal strength 
because of the close identity between 
officers and members. He concluded that 
trade unions by drawing upon the experi- 
ence of their own active members have 
built up an organization which will survive 
and prosper after many so-called scientific 
managements have fallen into decay. 

The final chapter, on organizing 
communication to get action, makes an 
observation frequently overlooked or for- 
gotten. “Surely the aim of all administra- 
tion is action. Even the best communication 
system can only secure action if it is inte- 
grated with administration. This means 
that communication must be closely tied 
into line management. Too often this new 
motor is left to purr away sweetly in its 
own corner—linked up to nothing else in 
the business.”’ 

Dorotuy BonNELL 


SHape-Up anv Hirine Hatt. By Charles P. 
Larrowe. University of California Press, 
Berkeley 4, California. 250 pages. $4.50. 


This is a most readable and entertain- 
ing account of the quite dissimilar hiring 


methods and labor relations on the New 
York and Seattle waterfronts. The port of 
Seattle is typical of all ports on the West 
Coast with respect to hiring; it was chosen 
for study because it was the first American 
port to establish a central hiring hall for 
longshoremen, in 1921. The last chapter of 
the book reviews conditions in both ports 
at the beginning of 1955 when hiring in 
New York consisted of ‘‘a shape-up with a 
roof over it’’. Concerning the book's in- 
terest to personnel and labor relations 
workers, I cannot do better than quote 
from the book's jacket: “‘Although his 
evaluation of conditions in the longshoring 
industry should be of interest particularly 
to economists, political scientists, sociol- 
ogists, and trade unionists, the non-special- 
ist reader will find the author's lively 
account highly informative.’’ Mr. Larrowe, 
associate professor of economics at the Uni- 
versity of Utah, spent several years in study 
and firsthand investigation of his subject. 

H. M. T. 


How to NgcotiatE A SuccessruL CONTRACT. 
By Louis M. Brown. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York, 1955. 290 pages. $5.65. 


This book is not primarily intended for 
industrial relations people; it does not 
discuss contracts between employers and 
unions. It would be more useful for per- 
sonnel directors, since it has chapters on the 
employment agreement, sales agency agree- 
ments, and arbitration. Its main purpose is 
‘‘to help you to avoid legal trouble and to 
obtain the maximum legal protection at 
early stages of negotiation’’. For managers 
who are often required to draw up contracts, 
with or without legal advice, it should be 
worth the money. The several chapters on 
real estate transactions and the employment 
of a broker are good. Mr. Brown is a 
practicing lawyer with some business 


management experience. 
H. M. T. 





Personnel Research 


Reviewed by Margaret W. Moore, Ph.D. 


Tae Normative Data Information Ex- 
cHANGE. Personne! Psychology, Vol. 8, No. 3, 
Autumn, 1955, 369-372. 


This new feature of Personnel Psychology 
will be welcomed by those who use tests for 
the selection of workers in business and in- 
dustrial concerns. A tremendous amount of 
normative information has been collected 
by persons working with employee groups. 
This information is usually filed carefully 
and used in the concern where it is collected, 
but is rarely available to the test publisher 
and therefore not included in the test 
manuals. 

The new service will function much as 
the Validity Information Exchange has 
been functioning in this same journal. A 
form for reporting data may be obtained 
from Donald L. Grant, Department of Psy- 
chology, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland 6, Ohio. The norms groups 
should not be less than 50 and preferably 
greater than roo. The exchange is definitely 
oriented toward information collected from 
employee groups, and is limited to data on 
tests that are generally available. 

It is hoped that before long it will be 
possible to supply at a small cost a summary 
of the reports for any particular test in 
which a research worker is interested. This 
project deserves the cooperation and sup- 
port of all personnel workers who use tests 
for selection purposes. 


Tue DeveLopMent oF A WecHsLER-BELLE- 
vue II Snort Form. By William Sloan, 
Lincoln State School, and J. Robert New- 
man, University of Illinois. Personnel Psy- 
chology, Vol. 8, No. 3, Autumn, 1955, 347- 
353: 


The Wechsler-Bellevue is probably the 
most widely used individual test of adult 
intelligence. Since administering the 11 


sub-tests usually takes more than an hour, 
users have tried to find a short form of the 
test which would give a valid appraisal of 
adult intelligence in less time. 

This study was done at the Lincoln 
State School in connection with selecting 
applicants for employment. The short form 
was to serve as a screening test, since there 
was a policy not to hire an individual below 
a certain IQ level. There was no need to use 
the short form for diagnostic or clinical 
purposes. The sample used consisted of 317 
employee applicants each of whom had 
been given the full Wechsler-Bellevue II 
by staff psychologists. The mean of the dis- 
tribution of IQ scores for this group was 
102.25. 

All subtests except vocabulary were 
intercorrelated and the correlations of each 
with the Full Scale Weighted Score were 
obtained. Then the Wherry-Doolittle 
method was used to obtain beta weights 
and multiple correlations. The results indi- 
cated that the best combination of subtests 
for predicting the Full Scale Weighted 
Score is Similarities, Picture Arrangement 
and Block Design. The multiple correlation 
(R) in this case was .96. Two cross valida- 
tion studies were also carried out which 
gave correlations between predicted and 
obtained scores of .g2 and .go. 

A table is presented for converting 
weighted scores into regression scores. The 
authors conclude that using these three 
tests with the regression weights given in 
this table will take only about 15 minutes 
and will give a valid appraisal of adult 
intelligence. 

The references given at the end of this 
article describe other attempts to derive 
short forms of the Wechsler Bellevue. The 
authors believe that this is the first short 
form of Wechsler Bellevue II to be at- 
tempted. 
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IN-PLantT COMMUNICATIONS AND EMPLOYEE 
Moratz. By Dallis Perry and Thomas A. 
Mahoney, Industrial Relations Center, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Personnel Psychology, 
Vol. 8, No. 3, Autumn, 1955, 339-346. 


This article examines one aspect of the 
assumption that good employee communi- 
cations bring about high morale. Employee 
morale is a subject of much concern to 
management, and a number of writers have 
stressed the relation it has to management- 
employee communication. 

The data discussed in this article were 
collected from five Minnesota firms by re- 
search workers at the Industrial Relations 
Center. The firms consisted of a public util- 
ity, a trucking company, a wholesale 
distributing firm, a textile firm and a manu- 
facturer of electrical equipment. Random 
samples of supervisory, office and operating 
employees in each firm were given an infor- 
mation test and also an attitude scale. The 
information test for each firm contained 


multiple-choice items dealing with infor- 
mation which had been given to employees 
in that firm. 


Employee retention of communicated 
information seemed to have very little rela- 
tion to employee attitudes as measured by 
the attitude scale. The authors conclude 
that their data provide practically no sup- 
port for the hypothesis that there is a 
relationship between how much an em- 
ployee knows about his company and his 
attitude toward it. 

The authors do not think that there is 
no relationship between morale and commu- 
nications effectiveness, and they discuss at 
length possible interpretations of their 
results. For example, what is known may 
have more of an effect on attitudes than how 
much is known. They feel that their results 
raise questions about existing communica- 
tions systems, and that some of them might 
well be re-evaluated in the light of these 
findings. 


RELATIONSHIP OF SHORT Employment TEsts 
AND GENERAL Crericat Tgsts. By J. L. 
Hughes and W. J. McNamara, International 
Business Machines Corporation. Personnel 
Psychology, Vol. 8, No. 3, Autumn, 1955, 
331-337- 


The Short Employment Tests were 
designed to select and classify high school 
graduates applying for clerical positions. 
Since they can be administered in 20 min- 
utes, it would be useful to substitute them 
for longer clerical tests in selecting workers 
with better educational backgrounds for 
better positions. The present study was de- 
signed to test the relative effectiveness of 
the Short Employment Test (SET) and the 
General Clerical Test (GCT) in selecting 
and classifying two groups of office workers 
with different educational backgrounds. 

Group I was composed mainly of high 
school graduates who were applying for 
clerical, typing and miscellaneous office 
jobs. There were 113 men and 33 women 
in this group. Group II consisted of 137 
applicants (37 men, 100 women) for posi- 
tions as secretaries and stenographers. Most 
of those in Group II had had business school 
or college training after leaving high 
school, and on the average they were five 
years older than those in Group I. 

The correlation (.87) between the GCT 
and the SET scores for Group I indicated 
that the SET (20 minutes) could replace the 
GCT (one hour) in selecting workers from 
this group. 

For Group II the correlation was lower 
(.77). The frequency distribution showed 
that the SET Verbal test was too easy for 
this group. However, if the object is only 
to eliminate the poorest applicants, the SET 
might well be used with the better educated 
groups. 





Coming together is a beginning; keeping to- 
gether is progress; working together is success. 
—Henry Ford 





Across the Editor's Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





Tue PgrsoNNeL AssOcIATION OF 
Greater WinnipgG meets monthly from 
September through May. The Association 
also conducts a two-day seminar restricted 
to the membership on some aspect of per- 
sonnel management, and a one-day con- 
ference open to all management personnel 
in the area. Speakers this year have dealt 
with such topics as Rehabilitation of 
Workers in Industry, Supervisory Training, 
Case Studies on Personnel Problems, and 
Job Evaluation. The seminar was on per- 
sonnel selection. The group numbers 120, 
representing more than 50 companies. The 
Association grew out of a war-time class in 
personnel management at the University of 
Manitoba. The first regular meetings were 
held in 1943. Perhaps as a result of the 
original University connection, there is a 
University representative on the executive 
board, and one of the aims of the Associ- 
ation is to provide a means of presenting 
views and findings to the Government, 
the University, and other outside bodies. 
The president is D. W. Cameron, of the 
Great-West Life Assurance Company. J. A. 
English, of the Hudson’s Bay Company, is 
the vice president. 





Tue Caprrat Districr PERsONNEL 
Association includes representatives of 
about 70 employers in the Albany-Schenec- 
tady-Troy area of New York state. Walter 
White of F. C. Huyck and Sons in Rens- 
selaer is the president for 1956. In addition 
to two annual labor relations conferences 
and occasional educational activities, the 
Association holds regular monthly meet- 
ings. The monthly meeting programs 
include an after-dinner session for the ex- 
ploration of some aspect of personnel re- 
lations. In cooperation with the New York 


State School of Industrial and Labor Re- 
lations, the Association recently conducted 
an 8-session program on employee selection 
and placement. Through case studies and 
discussions the series of meetings reviewed 
the recruiting and selection functions. The 
sources of specialized manpower, the test- 
ing and interviewing processes were also 
discussed. 





Tue CLEVELAND PgRsONNEL AssocI- 
ATION took its annual field trip in March 
this year. The group went to see the 
Lighting Institute of General Electric's 
Nela Park plant. The Lighting Institute 
has been nationally acclaimed for its pres- 
entation of the latest developments in 
lighting. Following the inspection trip and 
dinner, a representative of the Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Company addressed 
the group on the use of lighting in con- 
nection with safety. At the February meet- 
ing John Maloney, vice president of Edward 
P. McHugh and Associates, Inc., discussed 
workmen's compensation. 





THe PrrsoONNEL ASSOCIATION OF 
Toronto held its 14th annual personnel 
conference April 26-27. Thesis for the con- 
ference was the conviction that the per- 
sonnel officer can create within his company 
a climate that will encourage the growth of 
the company. The conference was arranged 
to present an unfolding picture of the per- 
sonnel officer's responsibility for his com- 
pany’s growth. First, some authoritative 
background on Canada’s economic develop- 
ment was presented. Then there was a 
challenge from a top management repre- 
sentative to grow or die. Clarence E. 
Manion, attorney from South Bend, In- 
diana, made the address on the subject. 
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Dale Yoder, of the University of Minnesota, 
spoke on the industrial relations road 
ahead. Gordon Cushing of Ottawa, Secre- 
tary of the Canadian Labor Congress, de- 
scribed the future of Canadian labor. 
Robert Hutchins, president of the Ford 
Foundation, was the dinner speaker. 





Tue PersONNEL AND INDUSTRIAL RELA- 
TIONS AssocIATION OF Los ANGELEs elected 
Robert Armstrong president for the coming 
year. Armstrong has been a member of 
the board for some years, and served as 
secretary in 1954. He has been active in the 
vital committee work of the organization. 
Incidentally, the method of electing of- 
ficers in this large association is rather 
unusual. Because of the size of the area in- 
volved, the association is divided into seven 
districts. Representatives from these dis- 
tricts make up the board of directors, which 
in turn elects the association officers, as 
nearly as I can make out. Other officers 
elected to aid the new president in ad- 
ministering the affairs of the association are 
vice president Kenneth K. Allen, secretary 
Paul G. Kaponya, treasurer Clifford A. 
Parmenter. The association has committees 
on educational planning, financial planning, 
district affairs, public affairs, legislation, 
membership, placement, program, progress, 
and a committee for the association pub- 
lication, PIRAscope. 





Tue Paciric NortHwest PERsONNEL 
MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION wants to know 
why many companies maintain strict se- 
crecy about salaries. The question is raised 
in a recent issue of the association publica- 
tion, Personnel Panorama. The editor won- 
ders if the policy of silence on salaries 
could be justified if put to the test. Many 
companies may keep salary figures con- 
fidential because in the past—maybe even 
now—there were or are inequities. Another 
obvious reason is that the recipients may 
feel their salaries are too high or too low. 
In public service, as contrasted with 


private industry, salaries are a matter of 
public record. Because they are classified 
and rated there is seldom any embarrass- 
ment about it. Generally in private in- 
dustry fewer jobs are classified and rated 
and the element of competition plays a 
much more important part. Perhaps in- 
equities would be less common if salaries 
were not secret. The editor wonders what 
other employers think about the subject. 
I don’t know what employers think, but 
three employees’ reaction is a matter of 
history. When Robert Benchley, Robert 
Sherwood and Dorothy Parker received 
memos from their employer (publishers of 
Vanity Fair) titled ‘‘policy memorandum: 
forbidding discussion among employees of 
salary received,’’ they made signs on which 
they wrote their salaries and went through 
the office wearing the signs around their 
necks. 





Tue NortHern; CALirorNiaA TRAINING 
Directors has held a training film show. 
Starting at one-thirty in the afternoon, 
sessions continued until six. Half way 
through the afternoon there was a coffee 
break and discussion period. Films on 
general training, sales training, and eco- 
nomic training were shown. The general 
trend for economic education covered the 
problems of orienting employees and man- 
agement people into the age of automation, 
data processing, quality control and labor 
adjustments in each of the three groups. 
Consideration was also given to the work- 
aday problems of training and personnel 
administrators, with good coverage of office 
problems and training practices. There was 
special interest shown in the discussion and 
evaluation feature at dinner. Topics for 
discussion, developed by AMA, on collec- 
tive bargaining in action, accompanying 
the motion picture, “‘You Are There at the 
Bargaining Table,’’ were featured. 





Tue Crvit Service AssEMBLY OF THE 
Unrirep States anp CANADA reports in its 
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monthly newsletter, Personnel News, that 
the United States Post Office Department 
has acted to abolish the system of annual 
performance ratings. The Post Office can 
legally take this step because it was ex- 
empted from the provisions of the Per- 
formance Rating Act of 1950 which make 


such annual ratings manadatory. Instead of 


once every year rating employees as satis- 
factory, unsatisfactory or superior, super- 
visors have been instructed to make a con- 
tinuous evaluation of the work done by 
employees under them. Employees doing 
exceptional work will be recommended for 
advancement, while steps will be taken to 
improve sub-standard preformance. 


Attending the Conferences and Courses 





Wat To CoMMuNIcATE was the ques- 
tion considered by the American Association 
of Industrial Editors at the annual conven- 
tion in New York, March 7-9. Lemuel R. 
Boulware, vice president of Public and 
Employee Service for General Electric 
Company, spoke at the banquet. His sub- 
ject was, “Tell Them All.’’ Ralph Champ- 
lin, vice president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, moderated a discussion of who 
reads industrial publications, titled “‘A 
Glance at Outer Space.’’ Other speakers 
included Ruddick C. Lawrence, vice presi- 
dent of the New York Stock Exchange in 
charge of public relations and development; 
Neil MacNeil, formerly of the New York 
Times, and now with Coates, McCormick; 
and Edwin C. McDonald, vice president in 
charge of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company's Group Division. 





Union PLANs FOR ORGANIZING DriIvEs, 
clean-up of racketeering, civil rights policy, 
and easing the impact of automation were 
sketched by a group of national labor 
leaders at the American Management Associ- 
ation’ s nid-winter personnel conference held 
in Chicago in February. Questions on these 
and other current labor issues were put to 
Dave Beck, president, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters; James B. Carey, 
president, International Union of Elec- 
trical Workers; David J. McDonald, presi- 
dent, United Steelworkers of America; 
and A. J. Hayes, president, International 
Association of Machinists. Victor Riesel, 
labor columnist, Hall Syndicate, Inc., New 


York, interviewed them in their offices via 
a five-way person-to-person telephone hook- 
up. 

Other speakers at the three-day meet- 
ing took up such problems in labor relations 
as collective bargaining, supplemental un- 
employment benefits, and labor-manage- 
ment cooperation. Executive development 
and foreman training were also considered. 
Among the speakers were the Honorable 
Arthur Larson, Under Secretary of Labor; 
John S. Bugas, vice president, industrial 
relations, Ford Motor Company; and Mel- 
vin H. Baker, chairman of the board, 
National Gypsum Company. The American 
Management Association is now located at 
1515 Broadway, New York 36, New York. 





MANAGEMENT, LaBor, AND THE IN- 
DUSTRIALIZATION OF THE Worxtp was the 
broad topic reviewed by the dinner speaker 
at the sixth annual Bay Area Management 
Conference, held in Berkeley, California, 
February igth. The speaker was Clark 
Kerr, chancellor, University of California 
at Berkeley. The theme of the conference 
this year was, your stake in an expanding 
economy. Harold Furst, regional economist, 
Bank of America, San Francisco, and R. A. 
Gordon, professor of Economics, University 
of California, Berkeley, spoke at the open- 
ing session on the present economic out- 
look. Workshops studied Bay area ex- 
pansion; personnel selection and testing; 
manpower utilization; and profit sharing. 
At a general session, economic security was 
the topic for two speakers: J. Richard 
Glade, executive vice president, Inter- 
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Association Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mittee, Sacramento; and William H. Smith, 
director of research and analysis, Federated 
Employers of San Francisco. 





Tue 1956 Inpustriat Heatta Con- 
FERENCE was held in Philadelphia April 
21-27. The conference included meetings of 
the Industrial Medical Association; the 
American Conference of Governmental 
Industrial Hygienists; the American In- 
dustrial Hygiene Association; the American 
Association of Industrial Dentists; and the 


American Association of Industrial Nurses, 
Inc. Some of the subjects worked on at the 
conference were: fundamental factors in 
inter-personal communication (speaker was 
Fillmore H. Sanford, executive secretary, 
American Psychological Association); fun- 
damental factors in persuasion (speaker— 
William E. Robinson, president, the Coca- 
Cola Company); experience in communica- 
tion and persuasion in industrial medical 
services (speaker—William P. Shepard, 2nd 
vice president, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company). 


What’s New in Publications 





HicHucuts oF AtLtas Powper Com- 
PANY Ss DisaBitity Benerits PLan for wage- 
roll employees are contained in a new 
pamphlet being distributed to personnel in 
eight Atlas explosives and chemicals plants. 
The illustrated 10-page publication, titled 
Facts About Your Atlas Disability Wage 
Plan, combines provisions of existing plans 
for occupational and non-occupational dis- 
abilities. The new pamphlet uses a simpli- 
fied graphic presentation in place of the 
legally worded, unillustrated documents 
previously available. It is bright with 
yellow and gray and black, and gay with 
cartoons. 





Organization for Management Teamwork 
is the title of research and technical report 
17, of the Industrial Relations Center, 
University of Minnesota. The publication 
reports the proceedings of a conference held 
in April 1955 at the Center. The conference 
reviewed the development of industrial 
teamwork, the nature of industrial leader- 
ship and the managerial function. Special 
attention was devoted to problem areas of 
manpower organization; coordination, the 
human factor, incentives for individual and 
group effort, and planning for the future of 
the firm. Thomas A. Mahoney, answering 
the question *‘What Do Managers Do?”’ 
concludes that 1) We can describe man- 


agers’ jobs in terms of the system used here 
(described in charts in the text) and can 
use these descriptions for comparison of 
jobs. This in itself is a valuable finding. 
2) A second conclusion must be that man- 
agers’ jobs are not unique—certain simi- 
larities among jobs appear. 3.) There appear 
to be differences in managers’ jobs that are 
related to company size and level of the 
position. 4) Managers at any level and in 
any given size of firm tend to have much 
the same pattern or profile of functions, 
regardless of major activity. 

Dean H. Rosensteel, in speaking of 
effective incentives for top-notch effort, 
says that a desirable atmosphere and high 
company character must be created through 
favorable working conditions which pro- 
vide the possibility for full utilization of 
individual capabilities, opportunities for 
growth, recognition of achievement, sense 
of security, and other human desires. Sal- 
ary standards must be established in a way 
that will provide the greatest possible 
incentive. Current incentive plans should 
be designed and administered so that pay- 
ments will be related as closely as possible 
to individual performance. Flexibility is 
essential. 





Tue State or Micnican Crvit Service 
Commission, Trarninc Division, has pre- 
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pared a Supervisory Human Relations Source 
Book. Purpose of the pamphlet, according 
to the introduction, is two-fold. First, to 
place in the hands of the supervisor enough 
basic information to enable him to under- 
stand the fundamentals of good human re- 
lations. For that reason, the material has 
been outlined or presented in the form of 
questions and answers. Second, the purpose 
has been to provide a basis for small dis- 
cussion groups of supervisors who wish to 
make an intensive study of human relations 
as an on-the-job problem. Topics discussed 
include: the supervisor's part in human 
relations; the employee's part; manage- 
ment’s part; methods for improving human 
relations, and objectionable employee char- 
acteristics. The Civil Service Commission is 
located in Lansing, Michigan. 





New Employees OF THE IMPERIAL 
CuemicaL INpustrigs LimitTep receive a 
copy of a booklet called This is Our Concern. 
Headquarters of the firm are in London. 
The publication is concise, dignified, clear. 
There are no illustrations, and there is no 
attempt to make the material amusing. The 
first section on company background de- 
scribes the ownership and structure and 
gives something of the history of the 
concern. The second section gives informa- 
tion about the various products manu- 
factured by the company, and the third 
outlines the administration. There is also 
a separate chart of the administrative struc- 
ture. Another booklet put out by the same 
company is a handsome brochure describing 
and picturing the main entrance doors of 
Imperial Chemical House. These doors are 
made of a nickel-copper alloy. The leaves 
of the doors are divided into six cast panels 
each, illustrating the evolution of civiliza- 
tion as a result of scientific discoveries and 
their application in industry. Both booklets 
are handsome and should make employees 
proud of the company. 





Lessons In Goop LisTENING are taught 


in a lively manner in a pamphlet called 
Now Hear This by Arthur O. England. 
Amply illustrated by the author with 
cartoons drawn in red, the text is stimu- 
lating and helpful. In stressing the im- 
portance of being a good listener, England 
points out that by listening well you gain 
first-hand information from those with 
whom you must do business. You can make 
better decisions; because by listening you 
can learn many necessary facts relating to a 
problem. You can discover the strength and 
weaknesses of the people who work for you. 
You can obtain better production, cooper- 
ation and job enthusiasm from those who 
work for you if you show them listening 
courtesy. He advises having an acceptance 
attitude, demonstrating sincere  inter- 
est, reflecting feelings expressed, asking 
thought-provoking questions. This highly 
readable publication is issued by the 
National Labor-Management Foundation, 
tor East Ontario St., Chicago 11, Illinois. 
The price is 25¢. 





Tue Merton Nationat Bank AND 
Trust Company has published an annual 
report for 1955 that reads as painlessly as 
fiction. Spiced with pictures, charts, and 
graphs, it is also newsy with accounts of 
employee get-togethers during the year. 
The first paragraph gives you the flavor of 
the piece: ““The day had been alternately 
gray and sunlit as a cold wind sent clouds 
scudding across the sky over the Pittsburgh 
area. At night, a white winter moon il- 
luminated country fields and towns, where 
snow patches, left from earlier flurries, still 
lay on the ground. In the city, its light re- 
flected on stainless steel and aluminum 
skyscrapers, and down in Mellon Square, 
where pedestrians hurried past the dry 
fountains, the bare linden trees contrasted 
with the lighted and decorated evergreen of 
Christmas. Around the park and through 
the city streets flowed taxis and cars carry- 
ing people to parties. It was the last night of 
the old year, the time for celebration and 
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resolution ... and also the time for per- 
sonal reflection and judgment on the past 
12 months."’ The scope of the year’s work is 
then described in the first article, called ‘‘A 
Challenge in 1955."’ “‘Mellon Bank in the 
Nation's Business,’’ and ‘“Work, Learning 
and Advancement in '55"’ are other titles of 
sections. This is a report that is sure to be 
read with interest and attention by em- 
ployees. 





ADMINISTRATIVE ScIENCE QUARTERLY, 
a new journal devoted to advancing basic 
understanding of administrative processes 
in all types of organizations, will appear in 
June. Results of empirical investigation and 
theoretical analysis from all pertinent 


Looking over the 


disciplines will be included. Published by 
the Graduate School of Business and Public 
Administration, Cornell University, the 
Quarterly will carry articles, book reviews 
and abstracts relating to administration as 
revealed in business, educational, govern- 
mental, hospital, military and similar or- 
ganizations. It will include materials deal- 
ing with administration in various cultural 
settings. Editor of the Quarterly is James D. 
Thompson. Domestic and foreign subscrip- 
tions will be $7.50, with a special student 
subscription of $4.00. Inquiries may be 
addressed to Administrative Science Quar- 
terly, Graduate School of Business and 
Public Administration, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Employee Magazines 





Neep Some New Ipgas? Try Brain- 
sTORMING. The Delaware Valley Industrial 
Editors’ Association had a brainstorm not 
lng ago and recommends it. According to 
the publication of the group, Byline, brain- 
storming is simple. Alex Osborn, originator 
of the idea, and co-founder of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine and Osborn advertising 
agency, claims we all have plenty of ideas 
on many subjects stored up in our minds. 
What we need is a key to unlock the store- 
house. An effective key, he has found, is to 
let several people think about a problem as 
a group. As individuals come forth with 
ideas, the power of association begins to 
work. One thought leads to another, like a 
string of popping firecrackers. Brainstorm- 
ing works only if you let yourself go. No 
one is allowed to scoff at an idea, no matter 
how foolish it may sound. Judging the 
worth of an idea comes later. Quite often 
the idea that appears far-fetched produces 
the best practical solution to the problem. 
At the meeting twelve DVIE editors pro- 
vided a panel to demonstrate the idea. 

The panel worked on two problems: 
how can my boss and I convince top manage- 
ment of the value of our publication? and, 


ways to improve company magazines. They 
came up with 46 ideas, later mimeographed 
and circulated among the membership. Here 
are a few of them: Get an editorial board of 
top management to sit in on the planning of 
an occasional issue. Send advance copies to 
top management. Include in dividend en- 
closures to stockholders. Run articles in- 
viting readers’ response. Offer free booklet, 
etc., and see how many requests you re- 
ceive. Have a special issue or article sent to 
another publication. Use top executive's 
name on article or have him write a letter 
accompanying same. When local or na- 
tional publications pick up anything from 
your publication, let management hear 
about it. Do local story on neighbors or 
employees who live in towns where there 
are weekly papers. Give newspaper advance 
copy. Show how your publication helped 
on labor problems and point out bad labor 
relations of companies who do not have 
publications. Get local newspaper to run 
story on publication. For each issue ask one 
member of top management what's new. 
Develop external mailing list of leaders in 
the community. Some good is bound to 
come of it. 
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SHoutp Company MaGazines Pustisx 
Unron News, was asked of three experts 
at the House Magazine Institute’s February 
meeting. Panel members, speaking on “Union 
vs. Company Publications’, were Lawrence 
Stessin, labor editor of Forbes Magazine; 
Robert M. Snibbe, vice president, Good 
Reading Rack Service, Inc.; Thomas M. 
Wolff, senior staff member, Industrial Re- 
lations Counsellors Service, Inc. K. C. 
Pratt, of K. C. Pratt, Inc., was moderator. 
If the news about the union is legitimate, 
it is all right to publish it in company 
publications, Mr. Snibbe said. Mr. Wolff 
disagreed. Remember, he told the editors, 
that readers are company employees and 
they are also union members. ‘‘Your job,” 
he said, ‘‘is to deal with them as employees, 
not as union members.”’ 

Mr. Stessin also said no to the question. 
‘“Employees,’’ he said, ‘‘are suspicious of 
house publications which publish union 
news."’ He felt that an employee expects 
propaganda in the union paper. Whether he 
believes it is another question. Unions are 
political; their members expect them to be. 
If management uses the same propaganda 
tactics in company magazines they will be 
open to suspicion. Employees know how 
free enterprise works. It is not manage- 
ment’s business to give them an economic 
education. 

Although there are some 20,000 leading 
corporations in the country, Mr. Snibbe 
pointed out, there are only about 6,500 
house magazines, not enough to combat 
union propaganda. If the house magazine 
editor tries to match union propaganda, his 
readers may get so fed up with it that they 
won't read the magazine. In determining 
the influence of union and company publica- 
tions on readers, Mr. Wolff said, there are 
three things to remember. Decisions on 
national and state issues do have an effect 
on a company’s future, and therefore on the 
employee's future. The editor should help 
to interpret these national and state issues. 
Second, a union paper does influence its 


readers’ thinking. Third, a house magazine 
is a management publication, and an editor 
is a communicator. In his opinion, then, a 
company magazine has a responsibility to 
give management’s opinions. 





J. Bishop anp Company, PLatTinuM 
Works, Matvern, PENNSYLVANIA, proc- 
essors of precious metals, stainless steel 
tubing, and speciality items, is now pub- 
lishing the Chess Board, featuring a chess 
““bishop”’ on the cover. The purpose of the 
book, first issued in January, is to acquaint 
Bishop's employees and customers with the 
company’s products and policies, and to 
give information about company activities. 
The first issue, of four pages, included a 
product article, with illustrations; informa- 
tion on physical expansion, also with pic- 
tures, and other news. Personals, except for 
unusual events, are being kept at a min- 
imum. The Chess Board is the result of the 
joint efforts of C. E. Barnes, Industrial 
Relations Director, Mrs. Marian Hatch, and 
Joseph B. Simpson. 

Tue Prastics Division OF THE VISKING 
CorporaTION, Terre Haute, Indiana, has 
begun publication of the Visqueen Extruder. 
The aim stated on the masthead is, ‘‘to 
promote unity of spirit, contribute to the 
general good will of employer and em- 
ployees, convey news and information 
about our comprehensive activities, and to 
strengthen the company bond of all Visking 
employees."’ W. L. Ketner is the editor. 
The February issue carries an announce- 
ment ‘‘for women only.’’ Here is an op- 
portunity, it says, for the women employees 
and wives and grown daughters of all 
Plastics Division Visking employees to 
help the editors of the Visqueen Extruder 
to add something to its contents that will 
be of interest to the women readers. The 
editors feel that the wives and women of 
Terre Haute and Flemington plants would 
like to see something of feminine interest 
in the paper. For the best letter (not over 
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200 words) setting forth ideas along this 
line, the editors will award an electric 
coffee maker. 





POSITIONS WANTED 
(Continued from page 40) 


PgrsoNNEL Director or AssisTaNT: 16 yeafs experience in 
personnel and training with organizations of 500 to 5,000 
employees. Recent Industrial Psychology degree. Presently 
employed in engineering research and developing company; 
responsible for apprenticeship, supervisory development, on- 
the-job training, co-op engineering and college recruiting 
programs; and nationwide recruitment of scientific, technical 
and skilled personnel. Prefer West or Southwest. Box 394. 


PeRsONNEL Manaczr: Twenty years experience with engi- 
neering and scientific firms. Implementation and administra- 
tion of personnel policies and procedures; design of recruit- 
ment and training programs; Union Contract negotiations; 
establishment of manpower utilization schedules resulting 
in increased production and decreased costs. Age 43. Reply 
Box 399 


Psrsonnet Psycnoxocist. Ph.D. Fifteen years responsible 
experience in U. S. and abroad. Set up and direct aptitude 
and proficiency test programs, rating techniques, supervisory 
training, and related activities. Married, no children. Em- 
ployed but available for challenging opportunity with in- 
dustry, consulting firm, or research organization. Prefer 
position not associated with defense work. Reply Box 405. 


Avaitaste—CommunicaTions Tratnine. Experienced uni- 
versity teacher with business background will provide full 
time training in effective oral and written communications, 
in your plant, during summer months. Intensive course and 
consulting service covering all types of formal, informal 
speaking, conference techniques, letter and report writing, 
creative thinking. Program adapted to your needs. Reply 
Box 408. 


InpustRiAL ReLATIONS OR TECHNICAL PERsoNNEL ADMINIS- 
trator: Married, veteran, age 30. Master's in Chemistry; 
Master's in Business Administration. Four years industrial 
experience as chemist. Desire position with responsibility 
and future. Available July 1, 1956. Minimum salary $8,000 
per annum. Reply Box 416. 


Inpusrriat Rexations: Five years supervisory experience 
Personnel, Employee Relations, Organization, Salary and 
Wage Administration, Merit Rating and Job Evaluation in 
construction and manufacturing. B.S. Bus. Admin. Veteran, 
age 30, married, one child. Will relocate. Reply Box 417. 


InpusrriaL Revations Worx and/or community relations 
work preferred by mature man who has degrees in business 
administration and in social work, and who has broad ex- 
perience in labor relations work. Will consider any salary in a 
career position. Reply Box 418. 


Wants Pzrsonnet Carggr: Able young college teacher, 
trained as industrial sociologist, psychologist. Experienced 
in industrial relations research, interviewing, testing, sta- 
tistics. Likes dealing with people and problems in industry 
better than scholarship. Desires practical personnel work. 
Available June. Married. Children. Reply Box 422. 


PgrsoNNEL MANAGER or AssistTaNT—Pus.ic AND/or Inpus- 
TrraL Revations: I'p Lixg to Move Up! 6 years experience, 
all phases of personnel work—1200 employees—machine tool 
and gage plant. Have entire responsibility for employment, 
all levels. Supervise staff of 14 employees. Have responsibility 
for training, testing, group insurance, security and guard 
force, recreation, wage, salary administration and payroll 
dept., plant communication and PBX operation and House 
Organ. 38 years of age, college graduate, major in Personnel 
Adm. & Economics. I'm hard working, conscientious, and 
tactful. Reply Box 423. 


INDusTRIAL RELATIONS: 5 yeats experience in applied psychol- 
ogy as personal counselor and vocational advisor plus 5 
years as personnel manager in industrial enterprise employ- 
ing 1100 personnel. BS Industrial Management, extensive 
gtaduate training in psychology. Experienced in all phases 
of personnel administration with department head responsi- 
bility. Age 32. Married. Employed but looking for greater 
challenge and opportunity. For resume write Box 424. 


PgrsonNEL-Lasor Retations: Woman, MBA, age 32, offers 6 
years experience in both fields. For resume write Box 425. 


Dirgcror Personnet-INpustRiat Reations: Personable and 
qualified—13 years experience in Personnel Administration. 
Past 5 years top-level position supervising well-rounded per- 
sonnel program. Specialist in union contract negotiation- 
administration, and formal salary administration. Age 43— 
married—up-to-date college credits in industrial relations. 
South preferred. Reply Box 426. 


Personne. Director: Broad experience in planning, policy 
making and working in harmonious relationship with top 
flight management in formulating and directing personnel 
service. Sixteen years mature service in personnel field, labor 
relations, recruitment and employment, wage administra- 
tion, employee insurance, recreation and records. College 
degree. Resume upon request. Reply Box 432. 





HELP WANTED 


InpustraiaL Psycuotocists orn Trainino Spsciauists: M; 
26-40; MA, EdD., or Ph.D. Salary commensurate with in- 
dividual! qualifications; work as consultant with client com- 
panies in appraisal and development of training programs or 
as a member of research staff in the research and development 
of package training programs; some industrial experience 
necessary; career interest in industrial training and personal 
competence to deal with top management personnel; im- 
mediate availabilicry. Reply Box 370. 


Raszarcn Psycuotooirts: M; 24-32; at least MA; minimum 
$5500; participate as a member of a research team in the de- 
velopment of package training programs; evidence of re- 
search competence necessary; some teaching experience help- 
ful; immediate availability. Reply Box 371. 


Personne, Manaozr: A mature and pleasant individual, 
approximately 35 to 40 years of age and with 5 to 10 years 
experience in all phases of personnel administration, is 
needed to assist the plant Industrial Relations Director of a 
goo employee heavy chemical manufacturing plant located 
in the Ohio Valley. It is contemplated that this individual 
will supervise and coordinate the department personnel 
functions so as to relieve the plant Industrial Relations Di- 
rector of a part of his load. A college degree is desirable but 
not necessary if individual is exceptionally well qualified. 
The job will pay approximately $7,200 per year at the start. 
Reply Box 407. 


Tramino Co-Orpinator-Mipwest: Major expansion of 
operations of large, long-established midwest chemical 
company will provide excellent opportunity for a Training 
Co-ordinator with five or more years of successful experience 
in training supervisory and production employees. Appli- 
cants must be eligible for security clearance by the AEC, and 
should submit a resume complete with personal data, educa- 
tion, previous experience, salary received, and references. All 
replies will be treated in confidence. Reply Box 415. 


Pgrsonnet Assistant: Expanding chemical manufacturer has 
opportunity in field of office personnel and technical employee 
recruiting and general salary payroll administration. College 
degree in business administration and five or more years ex- 
perience desirable, age 27-35 preferred. Applicants, who must 
be eligible for AEC clearance, should submit resumes covering 
training, experience and salary requirements to Box 420. 


Tratninc Assistant to take over parts of an expanding 
training program in a Mid-Atlantic utility. Coliege graduate 
over thirty with multiple unit corporation experience pre- 
ferred. Send resume to Box 427. 


Pursonnet Apvisors: (Foreign employment) Mature men, 
35-45 years of age, with a college degree plus minimum 7 
years of broad experience in Industrial Relations or Indus- 
trial Engineering. Experience must include work in super- 
visory level in labor contract administration, employee rela- 
tions, wage and salary administration and/or related indus- 
trial relations activities. For MAJOR OIL COMPANY with 
extensive Middle East operations. Write giving full partic- 
ulars regarding personal history and work experience. Please 
include telephone number. Reply Box 428. 


InpusTR1AL Trainine Spsciauist: With degree in Industrial 
Education plus minimum of 5 years work experience in 
industrial training or related activities. To devise and develop 
specific training programs and courses, train instructors and 
audit and evaluate effectiveness of these programs. For Com- 
pany operations in Saudi Arabia. Write giving full particulars 
regarding personal history and work experience. Please in- 
clude your telephone number. Reply Box 429. 


Wace & Satary Anatyst: (Foreign Employment). Masters 
degree in Psychology or Industrial Relations plus minimum 
8 years’ broad responsible work experience in industrial 
wage and salary administration. Substantial portion of ex- 
perience must be in developmenta! work. To assist in devel- 
oping wage and salary policies, procedures and methods. 
Must be capable of presenting and securing acceptance of 
recommendations. For MAJOR OIL COMPANY with ex- 
tensive Middle East operations. Write giving full particulars 
regarding personal history and work experience. Please 
include your telephone number. Reply Box 430. 


Emptoyment Assistant: Expanding manufacturer seeks 
college graduate in psychology, sociology, or industrial 
relations with experience in recruiting and interviewing 
college and scientifically trained employment candidates. 
East coast location. Liberal benefits. Submit complete data. 
Reply Box 431. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Inpusraiat Encinger: 12 years diversified experience with 
top-flight industrial companies. In present position have 
effected upwards of $300,000 annual savings in rail and truck 
transportation and in materials handling equipment. Thor- 
oughly familiar with modern management practices and have 
natural ability to lead and influence men. Available for perma- 
nent position on executive level. Age 33, veteran, Married, 
3 children. Present salary $7,000. Reply Box 310. 


(Continued on page 39) 
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and does so much for sound 
relatious. 


At work , as at hashes aileiiiny where igieecgli- aia 
refreshment. So universal is this desire, it is fast 


an accepted practice in American lite. : 
Of all beverages in Ananiien: eile te the inost pani 
And Pepsi is by far America’s fastest growing cola 

Why not give your employees this wanted con 

Profits can be used for many desirable purposes. =. 
And remember, Pepsi on the job supplies 2n important — 
addition to your safety program. A stop for refreshment 
eases tension—and that’s a safety factor. . 

Write today to the address below. We'll be happy to 
discuss this important program with you. 





